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of his party, plainly declared that Mr. Butt’s proposal was 
HOME RULE. inadmissible, and that it could not be adopted is party. 
R. DISRAELI would have committed a grave mis- | Unless his pledge is repudiated by his late colleagues, or 


take if he had refused Mr. Burr an opportunity of 
proposing his Home Rule Resolutions. There may perhaps 
little direct advantage in discussing a proposal which 
the great majority of the House of Commons is irrevocably 
determined to reject; but it would have been discourteous 
to prevent a considerable body of members from obtaining 
a hearing for the project which they had been returned to 
support. It would also have been a loss to have been de- 
prived of the negative proof that Mr. Burr and his political 
allies were not even oe get with plausible answers to 
the objections which been repeatedly urged by their 
opponents. The mover naturally forgot the promise 
with which his speech commenced, that he would produce 
a definite scheme. The vital question of the distri- 
bution of functions between the Imperial and Irish 
Parliaments remains in total obscurity. It was indeed 
admitted that the management of international affairs 
should be retained by the Imperial Assembly; but Mr. 
Burr failed to explain whether there was to be an Irish 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, who should introduce a 
separate Budget into the Irish House of Commons. He 
also, for sufficient reason, ever almost without notice 
the constitution and attributes of the Irish House of Lords, 
which would necessarily find itself in a state of immediate 
and perpetual collision with the Irish House of Commons. 
As Lord Hartineton justly remarked, the absolute control 
over corporate and private property would be vested in the 
local Legislature to which the Ministers would be respon- 
sible. The Commander-in-Chief of the forces stationed 
in Ireland would derive his commission from the Im- 
ial Crown; and it would be difficult to adjust his 
relations with the Irish Secretary for War. The Irish Home 
Minister would have absolute power to dispose of the 
constabulary, perhaps for the enforcement of some Act 
which might be passed in hostility to the English 
connexion. It is not improbable that the two armed 
bodies might find themselves opposed to one another, 
if the Imperial Government occasion to put down 
some insurrection by force. It may be supposed that 
there would be no Irish navy, with the exception perhaps 
of a few revenue cruisers engaged in checking a contraband 
trade with England resatliad tiie the probable institution 
of a oa tariff. Dr. Batt described the imaginary 
Trish Parliament as a vestry; but it would soon assume a 
more ambitious character by undertaking a } ogy’ which 
could scarcely be acceptable to England. Assembly 
which endowed the Roman Catholic Church with the spoils 
of the hostile Establishment, which imposed a ruinous tax 
on absentee landlords, or which perhaps placed heavy duties 
on the importation of English produce, would not be justly 
taxed with ial pettiness and insignificance. 

The debate of Tuesday was uninteresting, although Mr. 
Burt seems to have displayed considerable oratorical power. 
Dr. Batt’s speech, though it contained much undeniable 

must have been disagreeable to patriotic Irish- 

men. Lord HartineTon’s announcement in the name of 
the Opposition was seasonable and not unimportant. Mr. 
Gtapstone’s characteristic dislike of plain language had 
been untowardly conspicuous in his mode of dealing with 
Home Rule. There can be little doubt that he is really 
to the project; but when hé had occasion to make 

a public declaration of his opinion, he professed himself 
unable to understand the meaning of ae Rule. Lord 


Hartinaron, being less ingeniously subtle than the leader | English 


by the Liberals in general, the supporters of Home Rule 
have nothing to hope from the present Opposition. Any 
attempt to form an alliance with Mr. Burr and his sup- 
porters would have reduced the minority of the House of 
Commons to total impotence. The Liberals, when they 
recover their spirits after their recent disasters, must 
attack the possessors of office with the aid of some other 
combination. It cannot be said that the statistics which 
were quoted on either side were altogether convincing ; 
but it is absurd to deny the great advances which Ireland 
has made in wealth and prosperity since the Union. It was 
of course natural and necessary that the customary amount 
of cant should be uttered about Coercive Bills and similar 
instances of English tyranny. It was a sufficient answer 
that the repression and prevention of crime are the first 
objects of government; and that the great majority of the 
Irish members have habitually supported coercive legisla- 
tion. Mr. Burr’s precedents for Federal institutions 
have often been criticized and Austria and Hun- 
gary are now, like Norway and Sweden, reciprocally 
dependent; nor is there any Imperial or Federal 
Parliament representing the entire monarchy. Before the 
present terms of union were arranged, Hungary, which is 
supposed to correspond in the analogy to Ireland, was the 
more populous and powerful half of the Empire. The 
most instructive comparison may be made with the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland before the Union. 
Except from 1783 to 1800, the Irish Parliament was 
entirely dependent on the English Government; and the 
experience of less than twenty years, including a bloody 
rebellion, satisfied every statesman of the impossibility of 
maintaining the connexion of the two countries with two 
separate Parliaments. The leaders of the Irish Parliament, 
acting in concert with Fox and Sueripan, defeated Mr. Pirt’s 
attempt to establish Free-trade between Englandand Ireland. 
In 1788 there was an imminent danger that, if the Prince 
of Wares had refused the Regency on the conditions on 
which it was offered to him in England, the Irish Parlia- 
ment would invest him by acclamation with all the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. 
he whole discussion is in fact conventional and fictitious. 
Mr. Burt’s only effective argument consists in the physical 
force which he sometimes hints that he has at his back. The 
consideration might deserve more attention if the disaffected 
part of the Irish population entertained the smallest desire for 
any form of Federal government. It has been suggested 
in several Euro countries when a Republic has been 
proposed, that there were no Republicans to form or ad- 
minister it. It is more certain that in Ireland there 
are no Home Rulers, except the few politicians who fancy 
that it is possible to hide Fenianism with a mask. 
The voters who have elected Mr. Burr and his asso- 
ciates have often clamorously proclaimed their hostility to 
England. It is idle to pretend that conspirators and 
rebels would cease to pursue their vocation when the 
Irish Parliament furnished them with the most conve- 
nient instrument for effecting their purpose. At nt 
the law provides an imperfect security against sedition and 
disorder; but the declamations which might be delivered 
in an Irish House of Commons would be ae the reach 
of roceedings. It is to imagi cheap and 
reject any protest against his eloquent denunciations of the 
ish connexion. When the same spirit found vent in 
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the more solid form of legislative measures, there would be 
no tribunal resembling the Supreme Court of the United 
States to arbitrate between the Imperial and Irish 
Parliaments. Remonstrances against excess of jurisdiction 
would be rejected with contempt unless they were supported 
by force, or, in other words, by civil war. For the purpose 
of attaining such ends as these, it is proposed that 
the loyal population of Ireland should be abandoned 
to the oppression which they would undoubtedly suffer 
under the absolute supremacy of the majority of their 
countrymen. The priests would divide with the dema- 

ogues the entire control of public affairs; and it is pro- 

ble that the anomaly of a helpless House of Lords would 
be speedily abolished. The argument that it is better to 
make concessions than to encounter future rebeMions is 
answered by the certainty that the institution of Home 
Rule would be immediately followed by a movement for 
total separation. The division scarcely represented the 
approximate unanimity of the House. Some Irish 
members professing to belong to the popular party spoke 
strongly against the Resolutions, and The O’Conor 
Dow was probably not the only member of the minority 
who had no real sympathy with the objects of the move- 
ment. The Irish Secretary, the Prive Mruister, and Mr. 
Lowe urged forcible arguments against Home Rule, but a 
one-sided debate is always listened to with comparative in- 
difference. It may be hoped that the discussion will, in 
England at least, not be speedily resumed. 


THE GOLD COAST. 


ORD CARNARVON’S scheme for the management of 

the Gold Coast has been accepted by both Houses of 
Parliament without any real opposition. If we are to stay 
there, it is difficult to see how the general outlines of the 
scheme could have been made very different or much better. 
The settlement or dependency is to be governed as a 
Crown colony—that is, the Protectorate, though nominally 
continued, is to be replaced by the beneficent despotism of 
a Governor—and, if it is possible, this Governor is to be 
kept alive by having permission to live a part of the 
year in a sanatorium or moderately healthy spot in the 
hills. But the Governor will not, as Mr. Lowrner took 
good care to explain, live in his sanatorium at times 
when he might have reason to expect that he would be 
surrounded and cut off by hostile tribes. He would be an 
odd sort of Governor if he made this perverted use of 
his sanatorium ; but it is a comfort to think that Mr. 
Lowruer, being a new broom, sweeps very clean, and 
would not rest in passive content with his chief’s scheme 
until ke had got it clearly before him that there was no real 
risk of a Governor voluntarily remaining in a country 
house from which there was every probability of his being 
carried off as a prisoner by savages. Lord Carnarvon has 
been fortunate enough to find a Governor whom he thinks 
he can trust to fill a very difficult and responsible post. 


. Captain Srrawan, the new Governor, is already Adminis- 


trator of Lagos, so that he has local knowledge to begin 
with, and can estimate the difficulties and dangers that lie 
before him. He will have enough to do, and a very dis- 
agreeable set of people to manage. But he will have ad- 
vantages which no English official on the Coast has ever 
had before. He will have arevenue of about 50,000l. a year, 
and this year Parliament gives him 35,000. to start with. He 
will have a Council to aid, but not to override him, and the 
Government has wisely abandoned all affectation of calling in 
native advisers to say how they think their neighbours 
ought to be governed. Practically the Governor will do 
very much what he pleases, subject to the sole check that 
he must succeed so far as to make the Gold Coast for- 
gotten, or he will be recalled. To enable him to carry out 
his undertaking he will have a thousand Houssas, under 
EK n officers, to protect him and frighten his enemies; 
he will be able to get away in the deadly season to a spot 
of comparative healthiness ; and he will enjoy the moderate 
remuneration of 3,000/. a year. Mr. Horsman blamed the 
Government for not giving him more, and certainly this 
sum is but a poor recom for the constant risk of life 
on the part ofa really able man. But if the new Governor 
is satisfied, and is really fit for his post, the inducement 
has been practically found to be sufficient; and it must be 
remembered that we have many officials all over the world, 
often in very unattractive and unhealthy places, and the 
Government might have found itself subjected to remon- 


strances and petitions on all hands if the general scale of 
pay for service in the Tropics could have been supposed to 
have been calculable according to the standard of the Gold 
Coast, and this standard had been made very high. 

Mr. Hansury moved, and subsequently withdrew, an 
amendment the object of which appeared to be to give him 
an opportunity of unfolding his views on the prohibition of 
arms. He considers it ridiculous that the tribes within 
our territory should be disarmed, while the tribes beyond 
the border, and especially the Ashantees, should be allowed 
to purchase arms. There is only one reply to this view of 
things, but then it is a very exhaustive reply. We cannot 
possibly prevent the Ashantees buying arms if they have 
the wish and the money to buy them. We may prevent 
them getting arms from the ports on the Coast within our 
territory, but that is all we cando. The Ashantees can get 
arms cither through the French settlement or from the King 
of Danomey. We can disarm tribes within our limits, for we 
can hunt up their arms and take them away; and it may be 
wise to take care that these tribes have noarms. For ex- 
perience has proved that the Fantees are totally useless in 
time of war, whereas if they were armed in time of peace 
they might find courage to undertake some such enterprise 
as that of pouncing on the Governor while he was at his 
country house. But we could only disarm the Ashantees 
by occupying their territory, and this would be to involve 
ourselves in a much heavier responsibility than we should 
like to assume. The other speakers who during the debate 
dissented from the views of the Government objected, not 
to Lord Carnarvon’s plan, but to there being any plan at 
all. They were for at once quitting the Gold Coast alto- 
gether. Sir Witrrip Lawson, who alone during this dreary 
Session has endeavoured to cheer the House by making 
amusing, not to say comic, speeches, put with consider- 
able force and liveliness the obvious arguments against 
any endeavour to set up English government in so 
deadly a place as the Gold Coast. Those whom we 
rule are not worth ruling; they are a set of miser- 
able, slaveholding, mean cowards. Those whom we 
send out to rule die or fall ill. Those against whom 
we have to establish our rule will inevitably increase in 
power until they once more involve us in a costly and 
dangerous war. If we were free to choose, these argu- 
ments would have an incontestable weight. But it is 
difficult to believe that, if Sir Witrrm Lawson were in 
office, he would really recommend our withdrawal from the 
Gold Coast. The honour of the country is involved in our 
not abandoning even such wretches as the Fantees to that 
vengeance which we have ourselves mainly provoked. We 
are bound to make an experiment honestly, and see 
whether we cannot, without the sacrifice of too many 
English lives, set up a decent government in a district 
which we have once taken upon ourselves to govern. 
Nobody likes having the Gold Coast as an English 
dependency, but no one with official responsibility can 
help it; and if we are to rule it, Lord Carnarvon is quite 
right in saying that the only way to rule it is to get a 
good man, and let him have his own way with a little 
money, @ few soldiers, and a sanatorium to give him a 
chance. 

It has now become one of the distinguishing marks 
between the leading and the minor members of the Con- 
servative Government, that the former abstain from, while 
the latter are permitted to indulge in, the pleasure of 
having flings at the late Ministry. Mr. Lowrusr, although 
he is possessed of unmistakable ability, is one of the 
minor members of the present Ministry, and he was sure 
to stamp himself with the appropriate mark. It was 
not very easy for him to get an opportunity, as with regard 
to the Gold Coast the views of the two Ministries are 
identical. But Mr. Lowrnsr was not to be baffled, and 
was bent on proving in one way or another that he was 
only Mr. Lowrner. He effected his object when he came 
to speak of the domestic slavery which exists, and must for 
some time continue to exist, in our territory. This is to 
be regretted, but unless we like to pay a million sterling 
by way of compensation, there is no help for it. 
Mr. Lowrner explained that the recognition of slavery. 
in our dependency in deference to the ideas of the 
natives might seem a little like the famous. notion 
of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas; but 
that he was not really a convert to such a policy, and only 
seemed to be so becanse it would be too expensive to have 
any other. This mode of treating the subject, although 
calculated to give Mr. LowrHEer much private gratification 
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and to characterize effectively the smallness of his Ministerial 

sition, was not very well adapted to recommend to the 
Gin what is necessarily the weak part of Lord Carnar- 
yon’s scheme. We no doubt are going to recognize and 
permit the existence of slavery in territory that is really 
under our rule. Common sense may tell us that this is the 
best thing we can do, and sanguine officials may proclaim 
that slavery will soon die out under our influence when we let 
it be known that we do not like it; but the recognition of 
slavery in districts where we are masters will force us to 
modify somewhat our usual high moral language when we 
speak of slavery to other nations. It was not therefore 
to be wondered at that Mr. Asuizy should revive the 
subject on a subsequent evening. The Government 
appear to have reconsidered the matter in the interval, and 
Mr. Lowruer was authorized to announce that the tribes 
among whom slavery prevails were not, as had been sup- 
posed, to be directly under British rule, but that the 
Crown colony was only to extend to the Coast settlements, 
the contiguous tribes remaining as before under a Pro- 
tectorate, while in the limits of the protected districts 
the Government would do all it could to put a stop to 
slavery. This seems little more than a verbal evasion of 
the difficulty. We are going to disarm the Fantees, or 
rather to take care they do not get any arms; we are 
going to press them to give up slavery; we are 
going to make roads through the districts they in- 
habit, and hang them if they molest persons making use 
of these roads. If we do this we are doing all we could do 
if we chose to say that we ruled instead of protecting 
them. And if these tribes are merely protected tribes, for 
whose bad customs we are not answerable, it is not easy to 
see how it happened that Mr. Lowruer had calculated the 
cost of compulsory emancipation, and found it too great. 
The simple fact is that we are going to rule those tribes, 
but, as we do not like to say that we rule people who own 
slaves, we shall, while slavery lasts, tell the world that we 
are only protecting the Fantees. In this way we shall 
save a million, maintain our principles, and do all that we 
can in common sense be asked to do. This is extremely 
convenient, but it is a kind of convenience that is obtained 
by a device too transparent to take in any large portion of 
mankind. 


THE LEADERS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


\ 7 R. LOWTHER hit on a very happy expression when, 
in the course of the Gold Coast debate, he spoke of 

Mr. GoscHen as one of the Commissioners appointed to 
execute the office of leader of Her Maszsty’s Opposition. 
There is no leader of the Opposition, and the Opposition 
do not want a leader. Mr. did a useful service 
to his party by accepting the nominal leadership, but the 
service principally consisted in his thus enabling his 
friends to avoid the necessity of selecting any one particular 
person toreplace him. He is like a constitutional sovereign 
whose mission it is to keep things quiet by keeping one 
high post beyond the aspirations of contending politicians. 
He is as useful when he is away from the House as when 
he is init. He leaves his Commissioners behind him, and 
they go onin their own mild way and no one is hurt or con- 
cerned. This sphere of duty is obviously quite compatible 
with Mr. Guapsrone’s abundantly enjoying the leisure which 
he has so well earned and so greatly needed ; and he does 
not think of going near Westminster unless it happens 
perfectly to suit him to be there. It would perhaps have 
been convenient to Mr. Burr if that part of his speech 
which consisted in an appeal to Mr. Giapsronz to be 
logical and carry out his Irish policy to its legitimate con- 
clusion could have been addressed to Mr. GuapsToNe 
personally ; but Mr. Guapstonse knows Ireland and Irish- 
men by this time well enough to appreciate the fatigue of 
listening to a debate on Home Rule, and he consulted his 
ease by staying away while Mr. Burr was speaking. Nor 
did Mr. Giapstone in the least embarrass his party by 
his absence. That he exists is enough for them; and 
nothing could more strangely illustrate the mutability 
of human affairs than the fact that the statesman who 
lately was considered indispensable, whose words were as 
the decrees of fate, whose popularity and importance 
won for him the proud title of the People’s Wim.1um, 
should now be doing all the political good he can do 
if he merely goes off to a quiet retreat and diverts 
himself by preparing as big a book on Homer as the 
indastry of man could compile. The Commissioners he 


leaves behind him have about them a remote flavour of semi- 
officialism, but otherwise they act as independent members; 
speak or not as they please, feel at liberty to take divergent 
views, and appear to speak, when they do speak, rather as 
if they felt that in justice to themselves they must keep 
up the habit of debate than because they have anything 
to say which they can suppose will affect the votes or 
stir the minds of supporters. Lord Anpgerpare and Lord 
KrmpBeRLEY have, indeed, been stirred into a momentary 
fit of excitement by the arrival in the Upper House of Mr. 
Cross’s Licensing Bill. The Bill which is being amended 
is their Bill, and they feel it rather hard that, when so 
little change is made, the improvements, such as they are, 
should be thought to imply that their Bill was a bad one. 
But, as a rule, in neither House is the voice of an Opposi- 
tion leader often heard, and as to those associates of Mr. 
Guapstone’s Cabinet who are now out of Parliament, the 
change that has befallen them may be sufficiently realized 
when it is remembered that the great and irrepressible 
Ayrton is now meekly discharging the humble duties which 
fall to the lot of a member of the Commission appointed to 
report on railway accidents. Such things will happen in 
life, and we may give as we pass the obolus of our respectful 
commiseration to BELISARIUs. 


The effacement of the Opposition Chief is in a great 
measure due to the conduct of the Ministry. A defeated 
party when driven ont of office may rally again and gain 
compactness and vigour if the measures it has passed are 
attacked, or if there is a departure on the part of the new 
Government from the principles on which those measures 
have been passed, or if personal attacks are made on 
statesmen whom their supporters feel bound to defend. 
But what life or coherency can there be in a beaten party 
when their successful opponents go on as they themselves 
would have gone on had they continued in office, and will in- 
sist on treatingand loving their Opposition leaders asfriends ? 
The politeness of the Conservatives to every member of 
Mr. Grapsroye’s Cabinet is perfectly overwhelming. When 
Lord SrrarHnairy, a Conservative peer, made a charge a 
few days ago against Lord Carpwett of having broken 
faith with the army in the matter of recruiting, it was the 
Duke of Ricuuonpd who most energetically protested against 
random accusations being made agaimst such an ex- 
cellent person. Mr. Disrazur could not finish off 
the Home Rule debate without paying handsome com- 
pliments to Lord Hartineton and Mr. Lows for the great 
assistance they had rendered in their speeches to the cause 
of common sense and good government. During the 
recent election struggle the public was diverted by the 
interchange of abusive philippics between Mr. Disrarct 
and Mr. Lows. But Mr. Disraetr is in office now, and is 
as mild as milk, and cannot express too highly his sense of 
the valuable contributions to Parliamentary discussion 
which Mr. Lowe’s personal gee nd long official ex- 
perience enable him to make. . Lowe is perhaps 
pugnacious enough to prefer arow. But there must be 


| two to make a quarrel, and if his late adversary will insist 


on pouring bushels of complimentary coals on Mr. Lowr’s 
head, how can Mr. Lowe attack him any more? In 
administration and legislation the present Government 
gives no loophole of offence to its predecessors, for it walks 
faithfully and modestly in their paths. Lord Srtsorne 
can scarcely be said to be out of office, so much are the 
legal measures of the Government his own. Lord Krsertey 
finds Lord Carnarvon doing for the Gold Coast precisely what 
he would have done himself. Lord Granviie has been 
assured by Lord Dersy that everything goes on, and shall 
go on, at the Foreign Office exactly as if Lord GranviLLe 
was there. Everything the late Government did is accepted 
as the perfection of wisdom, and it seems almost incredible 
that the Giapstone Cabinet was a few months ago 
furiously, and to all appearance sincerely, accused of pillage 
and spoliation. Mr. Guapstone could no more find fault 
with the Budget of Sir Srarrorp Norrucore than a great 
painter could find fault with a picture done after his 
manner and by one of his school. He might think he 
could himself paint the picture better, but, if some one else 
was to paint it, he could not but allow that the right style 
had been copied. We now only remember the familiar Con- 
servative cries about a spirited foreign policy and a 
phantom navy or a phantom army as we remember voices 
ina dream. In real life Derey says that the first 
object of an English Foreign Secretary is to ensure peace, 
i Mr. Hunt and Mr. Harpy are quite content ta take 
the navy and the army as they found them. All this is 
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very reasonable on the part of the Conservative leaders. 
It is creditable to them and satisfactory to the nation. 
But it necessarily takes the heart out of the Opposition. 


The advantages of this state of things are, however, as 
great for the Opposition as for any one else. Had the 
Session been as stirring as it has been dull, had it been 
marked by reactionary measures and personal recrimina- 
tion, the Opposition would no doubt have been more 
compact and full of life; but its gain would have been an 
accidental one, and it would have been compelled to 
assume a definite shape before it had any one really 
fit to lead it, or any clear principles on which it could be 
organized. Mr. Giapstone would have lost the precious 
opportunity of learning wisdom and recovering equani- 
mity in retirement. If he had shrunk from the physical 
and intellectual strain of leading the Opposition in 
a time of excitement, the party would have had to 
choose a leader without anything to guide them in 
the choice. The leadership of the Opposition when Mr. 
GLapsToNE is away is properly put in commission, because 
among the Commissioners there is no one who stands 
out above the rest. Each possible leader has some recom- 
mendations and many defects, and if in despair the Liberals 
had put six names in a hat and resolved to obey the 
person whose name was first drawn, the decision of chance 
would probably have been as good as any other. And 
the Liberals have quite as great difficulty in determining 
what their special principles or watchwords are to be 
as in fixing on a leader. There is nothing a moderate 
Liberal wants which the present Government does not 
give him; and most Liberals, if they were honest, 
would allow that if they were called on to say what 
more they wanted and would get if they could, they would 
have to take up cries in the justice of which they do not 
really believe. Under these circumstances the only wise 
thing is for the Liberals to wait, and, in a patient and 
happy state of mind, to see what time will do for them. It 
is sure to do something. How it will happen no one can 
say; but it will happen, sooner or later, that the Liberal 
party will have a chance of office. In the meantime what 
they can do is to attend to their organization—a matter to 
which in the pride of place and power they were long 
grossly indifferent, while their more astute and vigilant oppo- 
nents were using every effort to prepare for the time when 
a Conservative Ministry might have a prospect of power. 
In order to succeed in the world people must take pains, 
and attend to little things, and the leaders of the Liberal 
party have had the sense to see that the lesson given them 
at the last election must not be neglected. Steps have 
been taken to infuse new vigour into the Association which 
wields the machinery of the party. New ideas have begun 
to prevail, and it has been recognized that it is worth while 
to ensure that persons of good position shall not be driven 
on their entrance into the London world to eall them- 
selves Conservatives simply because there are no Liberal 
centres where they are welcomed. These may seem small 
things; but, as the Conservatives have shown, it is often by 
attending to small things that great results are ultimately 
a . It may be added that the Liberal party is much 

tter able to attend to small things and quietly to organize 
its strength while a time of quiet like the present prevails, 
than it would have been if it had been distracted or divided 
by the premature choice of a successor to Mr. Giapsronz, 
or by the necessity of instantly admitting or rejecting as 
part of the Liberal programme some hastily suggested 
measure of very doubtful expediency. 


SPAIN. 


NLY ten days ago it seemed not unlikely that the 
uncertain and provisional condition of civil and mili- 

tary affairs in Spain might be indefinitely prolonged. The 
plans of the Commanper-mx-Cuter had not been disclosed, 
and the Ministry which was appointed after the return of 
the Presipent to the capital possessed no decided political 
character. Since that time the national forces have in- 
curred a serious disaster, and a Conservative, if not reac- 
tionary, Government has been established at Madrid. The 
memory of General Concua deserves to be long cherished 
by his countrymen. In the course of his long career he 
had, like many other Spanish generals, from time to time 
used his military opportunities for political purposes. He 
was one of the last of the chiefs of the army to abandon the 
Queen; and then it was not so much because he approved 


of the revolution accomplished by SzrraNno and Prim, as on 
the ground that the defence of the monarchy had become 
impossible. From that time it has been generally understood 
that he favoured the future restoration of the Bovrsons 
in the person of Don Atronso; but he was not accused 
of plotting against the Royal or Republican Governments 
which have followed one another in rapid succession, 
Serrano was reported to have recommended to CasTELAR 
the employment of both the brothers ; and when he himself 
returned to power he made one of the Concuas Captain- 
General of Cuba. After the failure of Moriones in the 
attempt to relieve Bilbao, the Presipent of the Republic 
entrusted the control of the Carlist campaign, first in con- 
cert with himself, and after the relief of Bilbao as 
Commander-in-Chief, to Don Manvent Concua. The old 
Field Marshal has since sufficiently proved that, although 
he was approaching eighty years of age, he retained the 
vigour and courage of his prime. WvurMsER was older 
when he encountered Narotron in the North of Italy, and 
Rapetzky was older when he won his final victory at 
Novara; but a veteran far advanced in life can seldom 
possess the nerve or the activity which are indispensable in 
war. The sternness of Concua’s discipline proved as fully 
as his military combinations that age had produced no 
effect in enfeebling his decision. 


The circumstances of the disaster appear to be fully 
known. The Commanver-in-Cuier had taken advantage of 
his superior numbers to surround the strong Carlist posi- 
tion at Estella, with the object of cutting the line of 
retreat. The besieged forces made a sally against a point 
in the investing circle which was held by raw and un- 
steady troops. Finding that his men were wavering or 
giving way, Marshal Concua put himself in person at their 
head, and he was killed by a Carlist ball. In well- 
organized armies it is neither the habit nor the duty of 
a General-in-Chief to take a personal part in the actual 
conflict. According to French accounts, NAPOLEON en- 
couraged his troops at Austerlitz by a promise that, if they 
obtained a decisive success, he would keep himself out of 
the line of fire. In the wars of 1866 and 1870, General 
Motrke would have been universally censured if he had 
undertaken to head a charge. The Spanish army, of which 
the greater part has been raised within the current year, is 
necessarily deficient in discipline and steadiness. The 
risk which proved fatal to ConcHa may perha 
have been properly incurred; but the loss of the 
best soldier in Spain is one of the penalties which 
have been paid for the deliberate disorganization 
of the army for factious purposes. It is not surprising that 
the troops were discouraged, and that they retreated with 
considerable loss. According to the statement of General 
Ecuacue, who succeeded to the command, the loss amounts 
to 800 men; and this estimate is, as might be expected, 
doubled by the Carlists. The National army still greatly 
outnumbers the enemy; and the reinforcements of infan- 
try and artillery which have since been forwarded from 
Madrid must have increased the superiority in force which it 
already possessed. General 7.5Ata is probably, as Minister 
of War, well acquainted with the plans of Marshal Concwa, 
and he is reputed to be a competent, if not a brilliant, 
officer. The Carlists have never been able to cross the 
Ebro, or to undertake an offensive campaign. Nothing will 
be gained if they succeed in holding their present position 
for a time beyond the useless prolongation of the civil war. 
The capture of Bilbao would have been a considerable 
achievement, but they have never yet succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves in any important town. 


It is not known whether the promotion of Sacasta to the 


_ Presidency of the Council is in any way connected with the 
death of Marshal Coycua, who was supposed to be a 
tical rival of the PresipEnt. 
_ Marshal Coxcua would, as soon as he obtained any decisive 
| success against the Carlists, proclaim Don A.ronso as King, 


poli- 
It had been foretold that 


and support him with his victorious army. There seems 
to have been no reason for doubting Concua’s loyalty; but 
it is possible that the PresipEnt of the Republic may have 
been on his guard against a formidable competitor for 
power. The wretched libellers who as usual practise on 
Spanish credulity have already discovered that ConcHa 
was assassinated by Serrano, but it is not worth while to 
notice so odious an accusation. Whatever may be his 
reason, SERRANO has by the appointment of the new Prime 
Minister identified himself for the present with the 
Moderate or Conservative party. Sefior Sacasta is an ex- 
perienced and astute politician, and he has probably satisfied 
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Marshal Serrano of his ability to preserve order. During 
the early part of the short reign of King Amapgo, Sacasra 
for a time took part in a coalition Ministry in which the 
Progressists were represented by Zorritta. After a time the 
two leaders quarrelled; and Sacasta formed a Conservative 
Ministry which procured the election of a like-minded 
Cortes. When Zorritia succeeded to power he asserted 
that the elections had been vitiated by fraud and intimida- 
tion ; and consequently he assembled a not less obsequious 
Cortes of his own. The abdication of the Kine and the 
establishment of the Republic drove both the Parliamentary 
leaders into exile or concealment, and Sacasta has been 
the first to emerge. As long as the country is not troubled 
with a Cortes, any Minister whom Marshal Serrano may 
select and support will have little difficulty in maintaining 
his position. The appointment of a veteran manager of 
elections and Assemblies may perhaps indicate an intention 
on the part of Serrano of summoning a Cortes for the pur- 
pose either of confirming his own tenure of power, or of 
restoring the monarchy. The first result of the choice of 
Sacasra will be a coalition between the Progressists and the 
Moderate Republicans. Both parties are equally hostile to 
the Conservative leader, and they may probably be willing to 
suppress for the time their own internal dissensions. It 
is on the whole probable that no great political change 
will be effected during the continuance of the Carlist 
campaign. Marshal Serrano professed his intention of 
taking the place of Concua; nor can it be doubted that 
his popularity would have been greatly increased by any 
decisive success. The Ministers thought, probably with 
good reason, that the absence of the Presipent from the 
capital would be highly inconvenient; and they may 
perhaps have cited the recent precedent of a Ministerial 
quarrel which occurred while Serrano and Conca were 
reparing to storm the strong position of Somorrostro. 
rshal ConcHa was at that time compelled to make a 
special journey to Madrid for the purpose of enforcing a 
temporary truce. It is not improbable that a similar 
crisis might occur if the PrestpEnt joined the army. 


One of the most pressing difficulties of the new Prime 
Minister will be to find money for the heavy expenses of 
the war. The revenue is altogether inadequate to the 
demands of the campaign, and it would seem as if every 
successive Finance Minister were bent on destroying the 
small remains of the national credit. The last project which 
has been announced has been received with universal dis- 
satisfaction, for even Spanish politicians have discovered 
that the repudiation of engagements is not calculated to 
facilitate the negotiation of fresh loans. The wants of the 
Government must be urgent, for it has not been found 
possible to pay the army regularly; and one of the last 
acts of Marshal Concua was to inflict a heavy punishment 
on a mutinous regiment which had insisted on the discharge 
of arrears. It must be admitted that Spain is accus- 
tomed to insolvency; and that military operations 
are not abandoned, although they may be hampered, 
when the Treasury is in want of money. The powerful 
artillery which had been at the disposal of ConcHa 
is now increased by the addition of several batteries; 
and the largest army which has been collected in Spain 
for many years is under the command of General 
Zapata. The financial resources of the Madrid Govern- 
ment are at least more tangible than those of the enemy 
who has now contrived to maintain a civil war for more 
than a year without a budget, a revenue, a loan, or any 
other visible means of subsistence. It may be hoped that 
the purposeless struggle will end in the triumph of the 
stronger party. 


FRANCE AND MARSHAL MACMAHON. 


T is impossible to follow with any interest the proceed- 
ings of the Committee to which M. Casruir Périer’s 
Bill has been referred. There is something ingenious about 
the way in which the French Assembly contrives to pro- 
long its inaction even when a nominal majority has been 
got to vote for doing something at once. The Committee 
of Thirty, which is the common sepulchre of constitutional 
schemes, was chosen under the influence of a different 
current of feeling from that which is now gaining strength. 
It represents the Monarchical period in the Chamber, the 
period when it was thought that a nation which would not 
accept a government of the right kind must be put off 
with the smallest possible allowance of government of the 


wrong kind. The natural course would have been to 
cancel the powers of this singular survival, and to appoint 
a new Committee which would accurately represent the 

resent tendencies of the Assembly. But the Committee of 

i has become quite a part of the Constitution, 
and it is considered essential to obtain its opinion 
upon every Bill which affects the form of government. It 
is pretty well known beforehand what this opinion will be, 
and no one seems to care anything for it when it has been 
given. Still it is understood that to be submitted to, 
and rejected by, the Committee of Thirty is part of the 
discipline which all constitutional projects must undergo, 
and not even a vote of urgency has any effect in wre pee | 
the Committee’s deliberations. I has, however, at lengt 
rejected M. Casmur Pfrrer’s Bill, and is now discussing 
a rival Bill drawn up by a sub-Committee of its own. 
According to this plan, Marshal MacManon is to remain 
President of the Republic for seven years; but, in the event 
of the expiration of his power through any cause, the 
Assembly and a Senate hereafter to be created are to be 
convoked in order to “consider what the welfare of the 
“nation demands.” This is a return to the old Right 
Centre project, and seems destined to encounter a similar 
fate. The Left Centre cannot support it, because, instead of 
organizing the Republic at once, it proclaims that nothing 
is to be organized for seven years, unless Marshal Mac- 
Manon dies or retires in the meantime. The Extreme Right 
will not support it because it contemplates the possibility 
of the Republic being organized hereafter, and commits the 
consideration of what the welfare of the nation demands to 
the Legislature instead of to the legitimate King. Con- 
sequently, in the event of its coming before the Assembly, 
which in itself is exceedingly doubtful, its rejection may be 
taken as certain. 

A more important fact than any Bill which the Com- 
mittee of Thirty is likely to get delivered of is the Order 
of the Day addressed to the army by Marshal MacManoy. 
On Sunday last there was a review in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and some fifty thousand troops marched past the 
PRESIDENT. This is not so remarkable an occurrence as to 
call for a political manifesto. Indeed, considering the fre- 
quency of military displays in France, Marshal MacMauon’s 
order was about as necessary as a declaration of policy 
from an English Prime Minister on the occasion of 
trooping the colours on the Queen’s birthday. It is this 
very unexpectedness that gives it so much significance. As 
soon as the troops have been praised for their good appear- 
ance and their regular movements, the Marshal turns at 
once to politics, and associates the army with himself in 
the guardianship of order and of the public peace. ‘“ This 
“part of the mission which has been imposed’ on me 
“ belongs equally to you. We will fulfil it together to the 
“end, maintaining everywhere the authority of the law 
“and the respect due to it.” Under ordinary circum- 
stances this language would be open to serious objection. 
In France the army has usually played too large, rather 
than too small, a part in affairs. So long as it 
keeps to the part which the Marshal assigns to it, and rests 
content with maintaining everywhere the authority of the 
law, no fault can be found with it. The danger is that it 
may go further, and undertake to define what are the laws 
and who are the lawgivers whose authority has to be main- 
tained. What France needs is that the army should regard 
itself as merely the agent of the civil power ; and these direct 
appeals to it are not precisely calculated to encourage this 
idea. But the circumstances in which France now finds 
herself are not ordinary. She is probably about to try a 
very critical experiment, under conditions which, though 
they are more favourable to success than could once have 
been hoped, are still very far from being favourable in 
themselves. In an article in the new number of the 


Fortnightly Review Mr. J. C. Morison enumerates the- 


difficulties which lie in the way of the establishment of the 
Republic, and he gives the first place in order of im- 
portance to the feud between the proletariat and the 
ropertied classes. It would be vain to deny that 
nce can show an alarming array of volcanic elements, 

or to hope that public order could be maintained 
for an instant if the grasp of authority were re- 
laxed. But Mr. Morison’s discouraging predictions, 
though they have far too solid a foundation, hardly seem 
to make sufficient allowance for the fact that this feud 
between the proletariat and the propertied classes last 
came to a head under a Republican Government, and that 
the proletariat insurrection was put down with extraord¥ 
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nary severity and extraordinary success. If it had not 
been for the Commune, the feeling of the rural constituencies 
towards the Republic would probably have been very 
different from what it has lately seemed to be. If M. 
Tuiers was able, with the co-operation of Marshal 
MacMaunox, to recapture Paris, what reason is there to doubt 
that Marshal MacManon will be equally able to keep 
down Paris now that he unites the civil and the 
military powers in his single person? This is the inquiry 
which many of the peasantry may be expected to put to 
themselves at the general election, and they are likely to 
derive from it more solid comfort than they could obtain 
from any other consideration. If Marshal MacManon had 
been a man of great personal ambition, or if he were to 
identify himself with either of the parties at present contend- 
ing with the Republic for the government of France, the 
situation would be entirely changed. The French peasant 
is willing to accept the Republic provided that it comes to 
him without too long a delay, and that it comes provided 
with adequate securities for the preservation of order. No 
guarantee can be so satisfactory for this purpose as the 
presence at the head of affairs of a popular and trusted 
soldier. It is improbable that, now that the peasantry have 
grown accustomed to Marshal MacMauon as President, 
they would even lke to return to the old state of things in 
which the soldier was only the right hand of the politician. 


This accounts for the unanimity of applause with which 
the Marshal’s Order of the Day has been received. With 
the single exception of the Legitimists, there is no party 
but is glad, or feigns that it is glad, to be assured from his 
own mouth that he does not mean to resign office under 
any circumstances. Upon this head M. Gamperra’s organ 
is as decided as the Duke of Brocute’s. The partisans 
of the Republic and of the Septennate are so far agreed. 
The former wish the Republic to be definitively proclaimed, 
but they look to Marshal MacMaunon to keep order during 
the process. The latter wish the proclamation to be post- 
poned at least till 1880, but they wish Marshal MacManon 
to be the guardian of the Commonwealth during the in- 
terregnum. There can be no question that the Republican 
leaders are well advised in thus associating themselves with 
the Marshal. It is all but certain that the majority of their 
own followers would abandon them if they took a 
different course; and, more than this, it is doubtful 
whether their followers would not be fully justified 
in so doing. The momentary establishment of a Re- 
public which proved itself unable to enforce order 
would be more disastrous to the Republican cause 
than any amount of defeat or postponement. It would 
alienate all the new sympathy of which the Republic has 
lately been the object, and confirm with all the strength of 
a reconquest the conviction that Republican institutions 
cannot secure to the Government the power which a French 
Government needs. That Marshal MacManon’s estimate of 
his own position may be more exalted than is quite consis- 
tent with constitutional ideas is possible; but the danger 
of a Republican Executive proving too strong is incal- 
culably less formidable than the danger of its proving too 
weak. 


MR. DIXON’S BILL. 


fw tone of the debate on Mr. Dixon’s Bill was decidedly 
satisfactory. It brings us, or rather it shows that we 
have travelled, several steps nearer to the universal enforce- 
ment of school attendance. It is true that to admit that all 
parents ought to be made to give their children a certain 
minimum of education is not the same thing as deter- 
mining how they are to be made to give it; but the 
mechanical difficulty could hardly have been got over until 
the necessity for getting over it was conceded. After 
Wednesday’s debate it is not too much to say that it is con- 
ceded. Successive extensions of the principle of indirect 
compulsion have opened people’s eyes to the inconsistency 
of declaring by Act of Parliament that a man must send his 
child to school when it involves the sacrifice of the child’s 
earnings, but that he need not send his child to school 
when it does not involve the sacrifice of the child’s earn- 
ings. The cases in which the argument for exemption is 
strongest are caught, while those in which the 
argument for exemption fails altogether are allowed 
to escape. It is conceivable that a labouring man 
should think that he is doing the best he can 


for his children when he sends them to work early. Their 
wages, he may say, go to swell the fund out of which they 
as well as the rest of the family have to be supported, and 
they themselves are accustomed to habits of industry. No 
such excusecan beset upfor children who are kept away from 
school merely because their parents will not be at the 
trouble of seeing that they go there. The difficulties about 
the payment of fees and the provision of clothes do not 
touch direct as distinguished from indirect compulsion. 
They are common to both kinds, and if they are not recog- 
nized when the child, if not at school, would be at work, 
they ought not to be recognized when the child, if not at 
school, is in the streets. Indirect compulsion is anextremely 
useful auxiliary and supplement to direct compulsion, but 
it is not and cannot be a substitute for it. It is much to 
be desired that in the interval before the Government have 
prepared a scheme for bringing all children within the 
sweep of the educational net, they should consolidate and 
extend the machinery for bringing into it that large section 
of children whose parents want to send them to work 
early. But it must not be forgotten that this is only an 
employment for the interval, and that no activity in this 
direction can absolve the Government from the duty of 
introducing a scheme for direct compulsion as soon as they 
have made up their minds what the nature of such a 
scheme ought to be. It was to have been expected that 
Lord Saypon was not prepared with a scheme on Wednes- 
day; but the plea of newness to office will not exist 
in a second Session. The chiefs of the Education 
Department can command the assistance of a staff of 
eminent ability and great local experience, and there is 
probably scarcely a member of this staff, at any rate 
among the younger part of it, who has not considered 
during the last three years how compulsion can be best 
extended over the whole country. If the question is 
again raised next year by Mr. Dixon or any other private 
member the Government will have to give a definite account 
of what they mean to do in the matter. The recess 
would be well employed if it enabled them to avoid this 
pressure by introducing a measure of their own, and so 
depriving Mr. Drxon of his occupation. 


There are two reasons why a Conservative Government 
would be likely to deal successfully with the question of 
compulsion. The first is that the class which most objects 
to seeing children made to go to school is also the class 
which has least to hope for from a change of Government. 
It is conceivable that the opponents of compulsion might 
for once be strong enough to turn out a Ministry. But 
what would they gain by turning out the Conservatives 
when their success could only result in bringing back the 
Liberals? It may be assumed, therefore, that the most 
obscurantist section of the Conservative party will 
stop short of quarrelling with their leaders when 
they reflect that those who must succeed them are 
still more unsound upon the question of compulsion. They 
will do what they can to oppose the Bill, but their opposi- 
tion will stop just short of the point at which opposition 
becomes really dangerous. The second reason is that a 
Conservative Government will have at its back the great 
body of the Anglican clergy. The violence of the League 
has driven them into an attitude as regards compulsion 
which is in no respect natural to them. So far from being 
sufferers in any way by the universal enforcement of school 
attendance, they will be immense gainers by it. At present they 
keep up schools often at great cost to themselves, and have 
the constant dissatisfaction of seeing them only half filled. 
Even if their educational zeal were merely, as Sccularists 
sometimes say, a cloak for Denominational zeal, they would 
still have every motive for liking a compulsory system. It 
is no good opening schools unless the children can be got 
toattend them. Whether the reason which leads the clergy to 
wish to get hold of them is to teach them reading or to teach 
them the Catechism, they must equally liketoseethem brought 
within their reach. So far as the clergy generally have op- 
posed compulsion, they have done so from dread of the vex- 
atious machinery with which compulsion has usually been 
associated. They have supposed that it meant not merely 
that every child was to be made to attend school, but that 
every child was to be made to attend a School Board school. 
Therecan be no question thatin any Bild which a Conservative 
Government may introduce, some means will be found to 
break up this supposed connexion ; and when their minds 
have been set at rest upon this point, the clergy will not 
object to being relieved from a constant source of annoy- 
ance and disappointment. There are a great number of 
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rsons whose opinions upon such matters are entirely 
shaped by the clergy, and there can be no doubt that the 
clergy would be warm supporters of a Bill to make com- 
pulsion universal, provided that it came from the right 
side of the House, and did nothing to increase the number 
of competing schools. 


Of course it does not follow that the Liberals should repu- 
diate their share in the work of framing a machinery which 
shall bring all children to school. The knowledge that 
their opponents are thus engaged will quicken the zeal of the 
Government, and any success in this direction would 
really be common property. The difficulty of inventing 
the required machinery is unfortunately incontestable. 
Mr. Dixon has naturally enough kept in the lines laid 
down by the Act of 1870, and vested the power of enforcing 
attendance in School Boards. But, as Mr. Forster said, 
although a willing and active local body may be the best 
instrument for carrying out compulsion, an unwilling 
body is about the worst. The success that has attended 
the enforcement of school attendance by existing School 
Boards proves nothing as to the success which would 
be achieved by similar bodies elected for this single pur- 
pose. The existing Boards have adopted their by-laws of 
their own free choice. They need not have forced a single 
child to go to school unless they had thought it advisable 
that he should be so forced. The School Boards which 
Mr. Dixon proposed to create would have no option in 
the matter. They would be elected for the sole purpose 
of getting children to school, and elected in many in- 
stances by persons altogether opposed to this purpose. 
In whatever way compulsory attendance is introduced 
throughout the country, the process must be one of extreme 
delicacy ; and it is not usually held a wise step to entrust 
the conduct of delicate processes to persons who would 
gladly see them break down. A contemporary has inferred 
from Mr. Forster’s remark that, if no local body can be 
found to enforce the law, Parliament should still not be 
afraid to pass a law enforcing compulsion that he would be 
willing to station education officers appointed by the 
Central Government over the whole country for the pur- 
pose of putting the law into action. As we read his words, 
they do not bear anything like so extensive a meaning. All 
he says is that compulsion is so important that it must be in- 
troduced irrespective of any differences that may arise as to 
the choice of the authorities by whom it is to be enforced, 
and to say less than this would be to set the means by 
which the end is to be attained above the end itself. Even 
after School Boards and Boards of Guardians have been 
rejected we have not come to the end of local authorities. 
It is conceivable, for example, that the duty of ascertaining 
what children were not sent to school might be assigned to 
voluntary visitors appointed by the school managers in 
every district, while the duty of enforcing attendance might 
be assigned to local Committees chosen by or from the 
county justices. If these authorities should hereafter be 
pace as regards the conduct of county business, their 
successors would naturally inherit this together with their 
other functions. 


THE EXILED PARIS COMMUNISTS. 


[WO of the transported Paris Communists have pub- 
lished in the Times an account of their sufferings in a 
French prison, on the voyage to the Antipodes, and in the 
desolate region where they were condemned to pass the 
rest of their lives. If their narrative is true, it proves 
that heartless cruelty is the chief characteristic of official 
Frenchmen. From Ministers down to military and civil 
officers, to warders, and to private soldiers and sailors, the 
Communists seem to have met with nothing but wanton 
harshness and brutality. It is fortunately not necessary 
to believe in the truth of all the details of the story. 
Former accusations of the same kind have been partially 
disproved ; and the unfounded complaints preferred by 
some of the Fenian convicts against English governors of 
prisons illustrate the tendency to calumny and ex- 
aggeration which may be produced by the inevitable 
pers of confinement. Political convicts not un- 
na y regard themselves as innocent or meritorious, 
because the penalties which they undergo are not inflicted 
for ordinary crimes. Those among them who may have a 
gloomy and malignant temperament learn to regard the ad- 
ministrators of the lawas enemies, and resent the necessary 
consequences of their sentence as separate acts of injustice. 


It is useless to reason with misery, or to censure the un- 
reasonable demands of sufferers. Imprisonment and exile 
are meant to cause pain; and impatience or want of forti- 
tude is scarcely an additional offence. If the Communists 
regard themselves as benefactors of society, the great 
majority of their countrymen, including all the respectable 
classes, hold the opposite opinion. 


It may be at once admitted that the treatment which the 
escaped prisoners describe would be utterly unjustifiable. 
It may be presumed that none of them had been convicted 
of the atrocious crimes which were perpetrated by their 
political associates. The murderers of the Archbishop of 
Paris, of the President of the Court of Cassation, and of 
other hostages, were deservedly subjected to capital punish- 
ment, whenever they could be identified. The transported 
convicts may be supposed to have belonged to the rank and 
file of the insurgents, but it may be remarked that their 
self-appointed representatives express no disapproval 
of some of the gravest crimes which have disgraced 
humanity. According to their own statement, they took 
arms against an Assembly which in their judgment 
had been improperly elected, or which, in other words, 
contained a large Conservative majority. Rebellion and 
civil war are almost always unjustifiable, and the insurrec- 
tion of Paris at the close of a disastrous war, in the pre- 
sence of the army of the victorious enemy, was extraor- 
dinarily criminal. The outbreak commenced with more 
than one brutal and deliberate murder, and it closed with 
the wholesale slaughter of sixty unoffending prisoners, and 
with the wanton destruction of some of the principal 
buildings of Paris. The Government which ultimately 
reestablished order was fully justified in inflicting 
punishments which may perhaps for some time deter 
even the revolutionary rabble of Paris from the re- 
newal of their enterprises against society. The minute 
and incessant cruelty of which the Communists complain 
could not be excused even if the jprisoners had been 
ringleaders in the outrages perpetrated by the Commune. 


Every traveller who has been subjected to the petty des- 
potism of French railway servants will readily believe that 
subordinate functionaries may, in dealing with prisoners, 
be habitually harsh and overbearing ; but it is strange that 
the Communist convicts should never have encountered a 
single humane or considerate official person. The surgeon 
who examined them to ascertain their fitness for the 
voyage is said to have remarked, in passing one of the 
number who was far advanced in consumption, that food 
must be provided for the sharks. The “stout-hearted officer” 
who commanded a fort in which they were temporarily 
confined is sneered at as never going to sleep without ten 
soldiers lying across his doorway. The Versailles Commis- 
sion is compared, in the familiar style of 1793, to Tiserrus 
and Caricuta. M. Rocuerort, ora friend on his behalf, 
might have obtained a respite from transportation by pay- 
ing a small bribe to a woman who professed to have influ- 
ence with the chief authority. The marines who guarded 
the prisoners on board ship treated them with violence and 
insult; and “ these hard conditions were aggravated by the 
“ caprice and ferocity of a fanatie commander.” Even the 
residents in their distant place of prison, though they bore 
‘no official character, were prone to the vices which seem to 
prevail universally among all unconvicted Frenchmen. The 
missionaries who devote themselves to an unattractive life on 
a remote island are, according to the Communist account, 
greedy speculators who make fortunes at the expense of 
their native converts. The Governor of New Caledonia 
exercises “a tyranny enough to render the absolute auto- 
“ erat furiously jealous” ; and it is hardly necessary to add 
that he abuses his powers for the purpose of oppressing the 
involuntary immigrants. An association of pretended 
capitalists cheated the labourers whom it employed out of 
their wages; and during a long and painful experience the 
exiles never encountered an honest man. Their own 
dispositions and sentiments were in all cases exemplary. 
They were willing to work, but they could find no re- 
| munerative labour; they cultivated the family affections, 
which in facet are commonly found among Frenchmen. 
The story, which is composed with some literary ability, 
contains one or two pretty episodes which might have been 
extracted from Victor Hueo’s romances. One of the 
prisoners having heard that his wife and children were on 
their voyage to join him, met the ship on her arrival, and 
was informed, with the customary good feeling of all 
Frenchmen, with the exception of the Communists, that 


nine or ten children had died at sea, and that his were 
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probably among them. Another exile wandered in the woods 
in delirious search of an absent sister, until, in the month 
of November, he was found frozen to death. All these 
anecdotes may possibly be true; but they singularly re- 
semble fiction. 

If it is the fact that every Frenchman is a demon in 
power and an angel in adversity, the inference would 
scarcely be that a Republic founded on universal suffrage 
was a desirable form of government for France. The 
Communists, when they were locally supreme, emulated 
to the best of their power the historical and legendary 
exploits of their predecessors during the Reign of Terror. 
There is reason to suppose that some of them were after- 
wards treated with unnecessary and excessive severity ; but 
a general libel on the nation is not readily to be accepted as 
true. It is wholly incredible that M. Tuiers or his suc- 
cessor should have knowingly connived at the enormous 
abuses of power which are attributed to the inferior members 
of the public service. The surgeon who, in direct violation 
of his duty, sent an invalid to sea for the purpose of 
causing his death would, if the charge had been well 
founded, have incurred severe and merited punishment. 
The fanatic and savage commander of the emigrant ship 
would scarcely have been allowed to disregard the regula- 
tions with impunity. Even if the Government of 
Versailles had been cruelly disposed, administrative French 
traditions require strict observance of the rules of the 
service. Greater moderation would have rendered the 
accusations preferred by the Communists more probable. 
Indiscriminate attacks on all those with whom they have 
to deal are proofs of blind passion, if not of wilful false- 
hood. Even in a penal colony there must occasionally 
be glimpses of justice and mercy. The published story 
affords a fresh illustration of the profoundness of the 
gulf which separates classes and political parties in 
France. The extreme democrats are in their own belief 
regarded by the rest of the community with feelings of 
enmity which find expression, as occasion offers, in acts 
of remorseless cruelty. In their turn they are ready to 
rise in insurrection whenever they have a hope of success ; 
and the mob of Paris retains the cruel instincts which 
were handed down from the days of the League to the 
era of Rosespierre. The existence of the temper dis- 
played in the remonstrance of the escaped Communists 
gravely endangers the prospects of the Republic to 
which moderate politicians at present incline. The 
authors of the narrative boast of their armed hostility 
against an Assembly recently chosen by universal suffrage. 
A Conservative Republic would offer a similar temptation 
to conspirators and rebels; and renewed civil war would 
probably result in the re-establishment either of the Bona- 

tist Empire or of some similar form of arbitrary govern- 
ment. The bloodthirsty rabble which during the Commune 
slowly tortured a policeman to death in open day will not 
be endured as a ruling power, even if the narrative of the 
Communists is true. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


flyer is an old proverb which warns us not to be so_ 
rude as to look a gift horse in the mouth, and it may 
be supposed to be still more unmannerly to subject the 
giver to a similar scrutiny. It was perhaps, therefore, un- 
necessary for the Times to announce, “in order to prevent 
“ any danger of motives being misunderstood,” that the pre- 
sentation of the garden in Leicester Square to the public was 
aot connected with speculative investments “in any pro- 
“ perty in the neighbourhood of the Square.” At any rate, 
if such an assurance was required, it might as well have 
been made to cover a somewhat less limited area. Many 
ae, we imagine, will be disposed to regret that the 

ndlords of the surrounding property, or the ratepayers, 
did not prefer to carry out a much-needed public improve- 
ment at their own cost. Still itis something that the scandal 
and nuisance of Leicester Square as it used to be is at last 
pat an end to; and for this everybody may be thankful. 
t is possible that the existence of some of the unhappy 
exiles who frequent this region may be cheered by the 
grass and the flower-beds, reminding them in a mild way 
of a Parisian place, but it is scarcely likely that the citizens 
of London will resort in large numbers to this new prome- 
nade, and, if they do, there will certainly not be room for 
them. A t many people, however, are constantly 
passing through Leicester Sguare, and, if they do not find 


much in the attractions of the garden to tempt them to 
pause, they will at least enjoy relief from the sight of the 
abomination of desolation which was formerly thrust upon 
their notice. The whole theory of public nuisances is of 
modern date, and marks in one direction the progress of 
civilization. It must indicate a considerable advance in 
social intelligence when it is recognized that an eyesore is 
a nuisance which ought not to be tolerated. A nuisance of 
bad smells or suffocating vapours may be objected to on 
the score of health; but the way in which an open space 
like that in the centre of Leicester Square should be kept 
up is in a great degree a matter of taste. Nothing could 
be more offensive and disgusting than the filthy wilderness 
to which we were so long accustomed ; yet it could scarcely 
have been attacked on sanitary grounds, or indeed on any 
ground except that it was a grievance to the eye. Although 
the general principle that the public is entitled to protection 
against annoyances of this kind may be supposed to be now 
accepted in theory, there has been great difficulty in getting 
it practically applied ; and, as this case is not an isolated one, 
it may be worth while to observe the circumstances under 
which it arose. 


The history of Leicester Square is written in the law 
reports. At one period it was famous for its duels, and it 
has since been celebrated for the lawsuits to which it has 
given rise. At the end of the last century it appears to 
have belonged to a couple of families, TuLK and Perry, 
between whom it was divided, under a decree of Chancery, 
the houses on the north side of the Square being assigned 
to Perry and the rest to Tuk. The Commissioner who 
made this allotment certified that the lessees of the houses 
on the north side should continue to pay to TuLK the sums 
reserved in their leases towards keeping up the garden, 
and that Turk should for ever keep and maintain the 
garden in its then state as a pleasure-ground. In point of 
fact, the garden seems to have been maintained in this 
condition for a series of years. In 1807, when the TuLks, 
father and son, divided the property between them, the son 
bound himself to keep the garden in good order, and this 
obligation was transferred to a subsequent purchaser. It 
was also covenanted that the TuLks, and their tenants resi- 
dentin the Square, should be entitled, on reasonable payment, 
to have keys and admission at all times to the garden. 
Gradually, however, the character of the Square changed. 
A Prince of Wales had once lived there, and the buildings 
round the Square were dwelling-houses occupied by 
persons of a good class. These were people who would be 
likely to attach importance to the ornamental character of 
the garden, and see that it was kept up properly. It was, in 
fact, a sort of private enclosure for their use. In the course of 
years the social reputation of the neighbourhood declined. 
A public thoroughfare was made through the Square, and 
its semi-private character was lost. The sort of people 
who now lived there took little interest in the garden, and 
it was allowed to fall into disorder, and ceased, in appearance 
at any rate, to be a pleasure-ground. In 1848 the property 
had been purchased by one Moxway, who thought the best 
thing he could do with it would be to cut down the trees, 
remove the statue, and build over the open space. He was 
proceeding to carry out this plan when TuLx filed a Bill in 
Chancery to restrain him from committing such acts of 
waste, and especially from taking down the statue. 
Moxuay pleaded that “the garden had become a disgrace 
“ and reproach to the neighbourhood,” that it could do no 
good to anybody to keep it as it was, and that there 
was no legal obligation resting on him to maintain it 
as an ornamental pleasure-ground. The injunction 
against Moxuay was granted,; but immediately after- 
wards came Mr. Wy.p’s Great Globe, which was al- 
lowed to remain there for ten years without remon- 
strance from any quarter. Perhaps the only perfectly 
clear and incontrovertible point in the covenants in 
regard to the Square was that the tenants were to have 
keys and admission to the garden; and it was strange, as 
the Master of the Rotts remarked, that this rightshould have 
been suspended for so many years without a word of com- 
plaint from anybody. When the Globe was gone, what 
remained was a ruinous-looking open space on which the 
TuLk family, to whom it had reverted, declined to spend 
any money. They tried, however, to make something out 
of it by erecting a hoarding round it for the display of 
advertisements. It might have been supposed that the 
placards were less unpleasant to look at than the dirty 
desert, with its mutilated statue; but some of the 
residents objected, and the Court of Chancery gave orders 
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that the hoarding must be removed and the ground kept in 
decent order. It would probably have been difficult to 
‘decide what state of neglect was compatible with decency, 
and the proprietor would obviously have had an 
interest in making the enclosure as hideous as pos- 
sible in order to force his opponents to come to 
terms. It should be mentioned also that in 1865 
the Metropolitan Board attempted to “take charge” of 
the Square and erected a notice-board on it. This led to 
an act of ejectment against them, which was successful. 
A private Act of Parliament which was recently obtained 
by the Board gave them powers of dealing with the 
nuisance; and it is surprising that so obvious and appro- 
priate a remedy should have been so long delayed. 

It will be observed that, as far as the legal rights of the 
different parties were concerned, there was no question of 
anything being due to the public. The residents in the 
Square were entitled to keys and admission to the 
enclosure, and they contended that the enclosure ought to 
bekept upas a pleasure-ground for their use. The chief pro- 
prietor, on the other hand, was unable to apply the ground 
to his own benefit, and declined to spend money in keeping 
it in order. It appears that the Great Globe was erected 
without legal authority; yet it was allowed to remain 
for ten years, simply because none of the persons with 
rights in the Square thought of objecting to it. If the 
tenants had been equally content with the state of the 
Square after the Globe was removed, or if they could have 

eed with the proprietors as to some commercial use 
of it, nobody would have had any right to interfere. 
There is probably no other city in the world in which 
such an unsightly and disgraceful object as the Square 
was in its last days would have so long been tolerated. 
It will scarcely be disputed that the question was one 
which required the intervention of some body charged 
with the protection of the public interests. There are 
many other open spaces in London similar to Leicester 
Square, and we know by experience what might happen in 
any of them. The public may have no right to claim access 
to such enclosures, but it has undoubtedly a right to insist 
that they shall not be allowed to fall into a state of neglect 
and decay which constitutes a public eyesore and nuisance, 
and it should be somebody’s business to see that public 
rights are enforced in this respect. 


THE COMTISTS. 


R. RICHARD CONGREVE, who is known as the clerical 
a leader or director of the English Comtists, has published a 
selection from his writings and lectures (Longmans and Co.) 
during the last twenty years. The papers in this volume 
are modestly called Essays, but they contain, in fact, an 
official and authoritative exposition of the — ae 
tion of Comte’s principles to the actual conditions of human 
society. The centre of the Church is at Paris, where, we are 
told, the direction is vested in one man, in conformity with 
the Positivist doctrine of concentration of power. This supreme 
head is M. Lafitte, who acts on his own responsibility, advising as 
he sees fit with the small body of those named by Auguste Comte 
as qualified in due time, on the fulfilment of certain conditions, to 
become Priests of Humanity. Subordinate to this central direc- 
tion there are at present two other centres—one in England, and 
one in America—and of the centre in England Mr. Con- 
ve is the recognized chief. Mr. Congreve, it appears, 
oes not presume to speak asa Priest of Humanity, and he also 
states that his insufficient scientific training prevents him even 
from being, in the full sense, one of the second order of ministers, 
a vicar. Practically, however, as we gather, he acts as a vicar and 
discharges the ministerial functions of the English branch of the 
Church of Humanity. His principal business seems to be preach- 
ing; but he is also authorized by the central director to administer 
the sacraments of Presentation and Marriage. It would appear, 
therefore, that if Mr. Congreve is not a full Priest of Humanity, 
he is at least the nearest 7 to the real thing which can 
found in this country, and his utterances have an official and repre- 
sentative character. Hitherto the adherents of this faith have 
been in the habit of meeting any criticism of the teaching of their 
founder by the remark that no one is competent to form a judg- 
ment on the subject who has not thoroughly mastered the whole 
system and everything that Comte wrote. Mr. Congreve admits 
that Comte’s fifteen volumes “seem a good deal,” but “ many of us 
have been so trained and have such leisure that the mere amount 
cannot be a serious objection.” On the other hand, however, many 
of us are not in the happy possession of this indispensable training 
and leisure, and must therefore be content with some simpler test 
of the value of the system. This would seem to be supplied by 
Mr. Congreve’s moderate-sized volume. Most of it has appeared 
before in one shape or another, but it is an advantage to have the 
scattered fragments brought together for comparison. We are 


bound to suppose that Mr. Congreve, at rate, has mastered 
Comte, and Toowe all his fifteen volumes by heart; and he has 
been good enough to give us the practical gist of all this illumina- 
tion as “applied to our actual state.” Our actual state is some- 
thing which ordinary persons may perhaps venture to think they 
Imow a little about, and they may hope to be able to judge of the 
value of the new religion by the remedies which it offers for pre- 
sent evils. 

Mr. Congreve’s first essay, which it seems was written under 
the immediate inspiration of Comte himself, deals with the 
foreign policy of England. The disease from which the nations of 
Europe are suffering is, he points out, mutual distrust. This does 
not strike one as a particularly profound or subtle diagnosis, but it 
is no doubt true, and it is just as true now as it was eighteen years 
ago when the article was written. We are next told that it is 
necessary to get rid of this distrust, and that the only way to get 
rid of it is to get a right public opinion established throughout 
Europe. But then “ the most indispensable requisite as a pre- 
liminary for the existence of a right public opinion is peace.” So 
that there can be no peace until there is a right public opinion, 
and no right public opinion until there is peace. e use of the 
quack’s infallible specitic for killing vermin required that the in- 
sect should first be caught and pinched in order to make it open 
its mouth for the insertion of the powder. In a similar way the 
Comtists undertake to put an end to mutual distrust as soon as 
universal peace is firmly established. The practical part of this 
essay lies in the principle that every nation ought to surrender 
what does not properly belong to it, and of course, if every country 
would only agree to this, we should all be very happy and com- 
fortable. There might, however, be some difficulty in ¢ettling 
what does or does not properly belong to each country. Mr. 
Congreve proposes that England should set a good example 
by resigning Gibraltar to Spain, at the same time disbanding 
her army, except a small portion for domestic police, as a 
mark of confidence in France. Even if France should decline, 
after this mark of confidence and submission, to disarm too, there 
is no ground, according to Mr. Congreve, for England’s remaining 
armed. “ Let it be our aim to bury all the memory of the long 
rivalry of centuries. Let it be our hope that France will be willing 
to meet us in this; for it is with her that forgiveness must rest, as 
in the sum total of human wrongs, the balance is, I think, strongly 
against us. We have been more often the injuring party; France 
the injured.” If France is, as Mr. Congreve says, the nobler 
nation (and there is at least courage in repeating at this moment 
the statement he made in 1865, that France is in a more advanced 
gen state than England), why does not France, by virtue of 

er position, set the example? It should be observed that 
it is one of the main points in Mr. Congreve’s creed that 
England is the most brutal and degraded country in the 
world, and is perpetually doing something wicked from the 
meanest and most sordid motives. “For much of that which 
is worst in the condition of the world,” he says, “‘ England is more 
than any other country responsible.” Whatever England does is, 
in short, always wrong, and generally base. If she goes to war, it 
is bloodthirsty rapacity; if she inclines to , it is mere 
cowardice. The Alabama Arbitration, which might be supposed 
to fall in with Comtist visions of universal peace, was onl 
“cringing to our largest customer.” Yet this is the country whic 
is expected, by its noble and disinterested sacrifices, to give a new 
start to the regeneration of humanity. It would surely be more 
natural that, it France is to exercise “ the primacy,” France should 
take the lead in good works. It is of course inconceivable to Mr. 
Congreve that England should hold Gibraltar, or India, which he 
also wishes to be surrendered, from a sense of public duty. 

We have no space to go through all Mr. Congreve’s political 
suggestions in detail, nor would it be a profitable task to do so. 
In the reconstruction of the Western system Russia is to be kept 
outside in order that France, instead of Germany, may be the 
ag rege centre; and the United States, who cannot be very 
well fitted into the arbitrary framework, are also excluded as 
“the offspring of an inferior nation, and of a period of negation 
and dissolution.” All this fanciful and arbitrary speculation, 
which is as easy as conducting a campaign with pins on a map, 
certainly does not appear to be the sort of illumination for which 
it is worth while to di an old religion and start a new one. 
Mr. Congreve’s views on the lawfulness of war bear a remarkable 
resemblance to those of the unregenerate world. Positivism is, he 
says, a gospel of peace; but this only means that “ Positivists 
would prefer to act as much as possible by peaceful means,” 
and so, we should imagine, would everybody else. ‘ War 
must sometimes be accepted as a necessary evil—a sacrifice for 
the general welfare of Europe.” There can be no objection, we are 
told, to “‘a war in the interest of peace, a war to prevent war, a 
repressive measure of European police, such as the disturbed 
state of Europe may from time to time render necessary, be- 
fore the final settlement is effected”; in other words, war is 
lawful in order to carry out such objects as Positivists approve, but 
criminal in all other cases. Mr. Congreve’s consistency on this ques- 
tion may be gathered from his exhortation to England in 1865 to 
disband her army lest it should give offence to France, and 
his still more fervent exhortations to England in 1870 to send her 
army, which had fortunately not been disbanded, to the support 
of France against Germany. Again, we find the Positivists exciting 
the Japanese to keep up a strong army to be used against England. 
The document in which this suggestion occurs is so particularly 
characteristic of the state of mind of English Positivists that it 
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Japanese or (p. 536), and appears to have been presente 

in the early part of tlh sone The persons signing the address 
vdmit that they have no means of knowing the special objects of 
the Embassy, but “if your object be, as it is commonly reported, to 
obtain a revision of the treaties at present existing as unjust and 
injurious to Japan, we cordially wish for your success, and shall 
do all in our power to further it”; in other words, though they 
avowedly know nothing about the matter, they are ready to assume 
everything against their own country. They go on to express their 
satisfaction with the prudence of the Japanese Government in 
“confronting the encroaching recklessness of European commerce 
with the formidable military power which alone can extort from 
that commerce, in its present unsocial conditions, due moderation 
and respect.” “To be well armed and well disciplined "—we 
are quoting literally—is the lesson pressed upon the Japanese by 
these disciples of Humanity and Peace, who also add another sug- 
gestion, that Christian missionaries are scouts of the enemy, and 
“we cannot too urgently recommend every measure of precaution 

inst them.” 

It will be observed that many of the views which Mr. Congreve 
advocates are not at all nec ily con with Positivism 
as a religion, and are quite capable of being argued on general 
grounds, without upsetting the calendar, or invoking the names of 
A Comte and Mme. de Vaux. Some of them are a mere 

tition in a peculiar jargon of Radical commonplaces, while 
ethers are echoes of the Peace Society and of various schools of 
ideal philanthropy. “To subordinate politics to morals—in other 
words, to test political actions and speculations by moral considera- 
tions—such,” we are grandly told, “is the aim of Positivism.” It 
would “lay down the principle that, for States as for individuals, 
it is the question of duties, and not of rights, that must hence- 
forth take precedence,” and so on. There is nothing new about 
such propositions except the curious impudence with which 
they are put forward as if they were really novel and 
original ideas. Even poor benighted Deists and Christians have 
got as far as this. It has long been perfectly well understood that 
the principles of morality are equally binding on a nation in its 
public me in its private life, and that the State and the individual 
are alike responsible for the use which they may make of their 
respective powers and faculties. The notion of the Comtists that 
they enjoy a monopoly of this sort of wisdom and virtue, and that 
they are entitled to look down upon the rest of the world as from 
a pinnacle of superior morality, is as absurd as it is impertinent. 
Yet it furnishes the key to their position. Not long since M. 
Lafitte, the chief director of Positivism, preaching in Paris, 
his hearers to be tolerant. ‘“ There are many,” he said, “ who find 
hope and comfort in a belief in a spiritual world and future life; 
let us not be unduly severe upon these.” If this had been said 
by any other person, it might have passed as a sarcasm on the 
movement whose weak point it reveals. It is this assumption 
of immeasurable superiority, and of the right not only 
to look down on the rest of the world with contem 
and disdain, but to scourge its wicked stupidity, which 
is the principal characteristic of the Comtist communion. The 
right to be severe on umbelievers, which is assumed as a matter of 
course, is implied in the formal caution against excess. Mr. Con- 
greve candidly admits that this new spiritual power is analogous 
to Popery, and one of the points of resemblance is certainly the 
absolute spiritual authority which is claimed. Comtism is pre- 
sented, not as a mere body of opinions which are capable of being 
shown by argument in the ordinary way to be reasonable and just, 
but as a religion which it is blasphemy to question. Consequently 
anybody who happens to differ from the opinions thus proclaimed 
must expect to be damned—in this world at least, and as far as 
hard words can do it. it is possible that the comminations of the 
Comtists might have been milder if they had not unfortunately 
felt themselves obliged to surrender a future state. As they can 
get at their opponents only in this present life, they have to make 
their anathemas as concentrated as ible. 

The sort of temper in which Positivism works is strikingly 
illustrated in the writings of Mr. Congreve. The religion of 
Humanity is, we are told, one of humility “in the true sense of the 
word”; its attitude to all opponents is respectful and patient. A 
few extracts from this volume will indicate the true sense of 
these words as understood by a priest, or at least a vicar, of 
Humanity. It is apparently impossible for Mr. Congreve to con- 
ceive that any sane person who has not some moral twist in his 
character should hesitate to aceept his views. He remarks, for 
example, that “the votaries of art, the disciples of science, the 
large and mixed class which constitutes the literary world, the 
representatives of intellect and culture, have all, from various Jess 
respectable motives, united against us.” That any opponent can 
have a respectable motive is incredible, but Mr. Congreve admits 
degrees of turpitude. Professor Huxley happened on one occa- 
sion to say that Comte’s writings were er and ver- 
bose, and that he found little or nothing in them of any scientific 
value, and a great deal that was as thoroughly antagonistic to the 
very essenee of science as anything in Ultramontane Catholicism. 
Mr. Congreve has thought fit to reprint in cold blood the letter 
in which he attacked Mr. Huxley for these opinions. “No candid 
man” could say such things; they are an “impatient utterance 
based on a wholly imperfect and insufficient acquaintance with the 
subject.” As Mr. Huxley said nothing of Comte’s social projects, 
these not being in his line, even his im is turned against him, 
and denounced as ‘‘ discreditable injustice.” Moreover, Mr. Congreve 


detectssigns of an uneasy conscience. “The men of science view with 
alarm and hatred the spread of a doctrine which they instinctively 
feel is destined to put an end to their indiscipline.” In another 
case, Professor Beesly havig rashly spoken of the Sheffield out- 
rages in a way which it was feared might be ae by an 
ignorant and passionate audience, Mr. Congreve fiercely took up the 
eudgels for him. Journalists were and are (for the letter is re- 
produced) denounced as “literary bravos,” and journalism as 
“moral assassination.” There is, it is asserted, a plain analogy 
between the outrages of the press and those of the Sheffield mur- 
derers. “The editor of a paper works in secret; secretly and in 
safety issues his instructions to his instruments, who for money 
carry them out.” A sweeping charge of the most abominable cha- 
racter—which, if first made in heat, is now deliberately revived 
after eight years of meditation—is here brought against the whole 
press on no other ground than because a publie speaker had been 
warned of the possible consequences of some hasty and equivocal 
utterances. Mr. Congreve complains that he has no access to the 
press, and that he is obliged, in order to disseminate his views, 
to have recourse to pamphlets and placards exhibited on the backs 
of men in the street. But his method of controversy perhaps ex~- 
plains the difficulty.: There are no journals which deal in such mad 
and malignant slander. 

Congreve is always assuring us that he is a man of 
peace, and that he is all for peaceful measures. Yet it is impos- 
sible not to be struck by his eagerness to invent excuses for the most 
atrocious forms of violence and outrage when they happen to be 
directed against classes or institutions which are obnoxious to 
himself. It may be only an accident, but it is at least a very curious 
one, that, as appears from the present volume, his sympathies 
should be keenly and exclusively enlisted on the side of the 
Indian mutineers, the Fenian rebels, the Sheffield assassins, and 
the Parisian Communists. No doubt he is careful to express dis- 
approval of the outrages which these different sets of criminals 
perpetrated, but his great object is to discover excuses for them, 
and to suggest that, in comparison with the conduct of the re- 
spectable classes of England, their behaviour was by no means so 
very black after all. From beginning to end the book is a vilifica- 
tion and calumny of the great body of the writer's country- 
men. Their acts are constantly represented in the worst possible 
light, and every kind of brutality and infamy is attributed to 
them; and this picture of the conduct of the upper and 
middle classes is expressly addressed to working-men, who are 
told that they are hated by the classes above them with 
“the inhuman hatred of the slaveholder for the revolted slave.” 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the Positivists 
in declaring themselves to be on the side of peace and order; but 
it is obvious that in the meantime, until peace and order after their 
own fashion have been established, they cannot help sympathizing 
with the various forces of destruction which, as they wang are 
clearing the ground for them. It is, Mr. Congreve remarks, matter 
for hope rather than expectation that the changes which time will 
sanction may be peacefully introduced; and in his answer to Mr. 
Huxley he looks forward with satisfaction to the prospect that one 
day there will be “an organization which will grind down all 
recalcitrant elements.” The moral grinding the Comtists are 
evidently quite capable of performing for themselves, and it will not 
be their fault if it does not occur to some of their favourite instru- 
ments that physical grinding is also requisite, 

It is possible that some of the exasperation of the Comtists may 
be due to the disappointment under which they are at present 
suffermg. ‘“‘ We move but slowly,” laments Mr. Congreve ; ‘‘ more 
slowly than is easily intelligible.” “ It is a time of slow, almost 
microscopic advance, which draws heavily on our patience and con- 
fidence—if we would avoid a sense of oppression and gloom; and 
it is not always easy to avoid this feeling.” He is also painfully 
impressed with a certain ter of unsteadiness of conviction, 
or at any rate of action, which is becoming more apparent in the 
adherents of the system. “We do not grow much—the most 
clear-sighted of our opponents are right in that—and I do not 
know that we deserve to grow much.” These things may probably 
account for the increasing vindictiveness of the failing remnant 
of a decaying sect, but its temper has always been pretty 
much the same. The more closely Positivism, or rather Comtism 
—for it is necessary to distinguish between the philosophy of 
Positivism in its early form and the mystic religion into which 
it was afterwards developed—is examined, the more deeply will 
it be found to bear the stamp of the personal character of its 
founder. Comte was a crazy man of genius, who united an intense 
and overweening vanity toa bitter, suspicious, and despotic temper. 
He quarrelled with everybody from childhood me: pg his 
father and mother, with his teachers, with his friends, with his 
wife, and no doubt he would have quarrelled also with Clotilde de 
Vaux if their acquaintance had not been quickly terminated by her 
death. The arrogance and sourness of the prophet appear tc have 
descended in no stinted measure on his Ene ish followers. Mr. 
Congreve’s book supplies a curious and painful study in the 
morbid anatomy of the human mind. It is impossible not to re- 
cognize in it the symptoms, not so much of intellectual activity 
as of a sort of mental malady akin to that which sometimes 
affects the body, when black spots dance before the eyes, and there 
is a vehement impulse to quarrel and scold, and, if possible, to rush 
out and shake somebody. In the cant of the sect, it might be 
called an organization of intellectual bile. 
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A PILGRIMAGE. 


HE world has been amused or edified lately by the revival of 
religious pilgrimages. By the help of Mr. Cook enthusiastic 
persons can visit devotional shrines with much greater ease than of 
old. We are now, it seems, to witness a pilgrimage intended to 
ive utterance to a very different current of opinion. Sevent 
agricultural labourers have started to march through the Midland 
counties in order to bring their wrongs before the world. Pilgrims 
on such an errand might have been expected rather to go barefoot 
than to take advantage of railway trains. But, however it may be 
conducted, the enterprise is a curious one. It might be thought 
that newspaper reports would be sufficient to spread a knowledge 
of the Newmarket lock-out to every corner of tlie country. The 
Union leaders, however, have probably reflected that the sight of a 
concrete labourer in flesh and lod will do more than any amount 
of abstract disquisition upon his rights and wrongs. A selection 
of the actual human beings who have been brought up upon a limited 
number of shillings a week (the estimates are so various that it ismore 
rudent not to give figures) will be exhibited in the large towns. 
This, they will say in substance, is the kind of article produced under 
the existing system. Judge for yourselves what must be its merits. 
If the labourers look half-starved and ragged, they will argue that 
an improvement in their condition is imperatively required. If, on 
the whole, they have a tolerably comfortable appearance, it will be 
equally easy to say that such respectable persons ought not to be 
condemned to hopeless lives in miserable hovels. Anyhow the 
sight of a hand of exiles driven from their native homes to implore 
the assistance of the outside world against tyrannical farmers and 
landlords will be sufficiently impressive, and the contagion of sym- 
pathy may be expected to spread and induce a flow of hard cash 
towards the coffers of the Union, A large van, it is said, is pro- 
vided to bring home the expected offerings, which would 
apparently imply that the agricultural labourer has not yet risen 
to the ee of cheques and Post-office orders, However, 
the effect will no doubt be picturesque, and the visible and bodily 
presence of a treasure-box may stimulate charitable offerings. 
Meanwhile this curious move on the part of the labourers may 
suggest some reflections as to the nature of the struggle which is 
now proceeding. Nobody denies the right of the labouygrs to com- 
bine, and to endeavour by all lawful means to force a higher rate 
of wages from their employers. As a rule, however, warfare of 
this kind is —_, confined to the persons immediately inte- 
rested. When a body of artisans strikes, it does not often venture 
to appeal to the general publie for support, though it may find 
alliances amongst the trades more or less directly connected: with 
the same business. The agricultural labourers take a different 
ground. They consider that the nation at large ought to tale their 
It is question of between two inde- 
ent parties, but of removing a seandalous state of things amongst 
an important class of the population. The adoption of the ae 
expedient amounts to saying that the people of Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, and other large towns ought to insist upon the farmers 
of Newmarket paying a higher rate of wages to the men whom 
they employ. Undoubtedly the appeal is likely to meet with 
some response. Nothing can be more natural than for an in- 
habitant of Birmingham to wish to take the mote out of his 
neighbour's eye. We ourselves are perfectly ready to admit 
that we should be very glad if the farmers of Newmarket 
would pay twenty-five, or even fifty, shillings a week to 
their men. We should be heartily glad if every landowner, 
not only at Newmarket, but throughout the whole agricultural 
districts, would provide an excellent set of cottages on his estate, 
with good water laid on to every house, with proper drainage and 
bedroom accommodation, and with a good school in the immediate 
neighbourhood, where every child might receive a good education up 
to the age of fifteen. We should be glad to see the old aspiration 
realized that every peasant might have a fowl in his pot ; and, in 
short, if we were to give loose to our imagination and draw a. 
purely fancy picture, we do not know where we should stop until 
we had raised the labourer to a condition as comfortable as is con- 
sistent with his supporting himself by the toil of his hands. Whilst 
we are about it, we should indeed go somewhat further, and wish 
the same good for the miserable population of our cities. 
If we may trust the Times’ reporter, there are indeed many cir- 
cumstances in the life of an agricultural labourer which 
urgently need improvement, but there are also a good many 
labourers who have decent accommodation, whose children 
are rosy and thriving, and who, in short, would make a 
very bad exchange if oe left Suffolk. for St. Giles’s. 
And therefore we begin: to doubt whether our sympathy does not 
need a little enlightenment. When we are sentencmg the farmer 
in imagination to pay a higher rate of wages, we may be asking 


for something which is not possible consistently with existing 
industrial conditions. It is very ting to join in a. fight with 
the view of helping the weaker side; but it is not always the case 


that the weaker side is in the right. The labourers were per- 
fectly right to stir up the feelings of their own class as widely as 
possible. The low rate of agricultural was undoubtedly 
independence. labourer’s wages were not fi up by 
the competition of employers elsewhere, because he was too 
ignorant. to know what was going on outside the narrow limits of 
his district and: to take advantage of it accordingly. So far as 
Mr. Arch and his are endeavouring to remove. this 


apathy, they are making a perfectly fair move im the game, and 


they may probably bring such a pressure to bear when the 
labourers know how to combine for the enforcement of their 
rights that their may rise naturally, and labour cease to 
stagnate in little pools unaffected by the general current outside. 

But when it is proposed that the outside world shall unite with 
the labourers against the farmers, the question becomes rather 
different. The question is, after all, what the farmer can afford to 
pay, and the ultimate effect of forcing him for a time to pay more 
would only be that cultivation must be disco’ after'a 
time wages would fall back to their natural level. A rate levied 
upon e lic charity would not be of more permanent advantage to 
the labourer than the old system of supplementing wages from the 
Poor-rate. And therefore there is some igen: aga against the 
interference in the matter of people who know next to 
nothing as to the conditions of the question. How, after all, can 
the people of Birmingham tell that they are not doing an injustice 
to the farmers? e mere fact that seventy labourers come 
to them and say that they would like better pay obviously proves 
nothing, nor do the arguments, so far as we have seen them, appear to 
be very convincing. If the farmers complain, says one of the orators, 
it can only be from one of four causes; either they are paying 
exorbitant rents, or farming badly, or living extravagantly, or 
saving money. We will not give a lecture upon the theory of 
rent or the general laws of political economy. It is enough to say 
that we have no reason to suppose that farmers differ materially 
from the rest of the industrial classes. They will naturally com- 
pm like other people, when they have embarked in a certain 

usiness and find that one essential part of their calculations is to 
be upset. The most moderate and reasonable of farmers will 
naturally be put out if he finds that he will have in future to 
spend a: pound where he used only to spend fifteen shillings. The 
nature of farmers is corrupt, for farmers are men; but we have no 
reason to assume that they have inherited a larger share of original 
sin than other people, or that they are abnormally penurious or 
extravagant. Unless they can get an average rate of profit they 
will give up their business; and mere general reflections upon 
human avarice and extravagance do not help us to decide 
that question one way or another. And therefore, whilst we 
admit the propriety of spreading information and encouraging 
combination amongst all the class directly concerned, we doubt 
very strongly the advantage of bringing in outsiders to take 
@ part in the quarrel. It is only too-probable that the effect of 
eae will be to encourage false hopes, to protract the 
struggle beyond its natural limits, and ultimately to make its 
results more injurious to everybody concerned. A number of 
labourers may be induced to hold out until the farmers have sup- 
plied their places, and then they will be left to depend on charity, 
or emigrate, or return to lower the rate of wages to a still inferior 
level. It is conferring a very doubtful benefit upon a man to 
enable him to struggle beyond acertain point, which point we have 
no means of determining accurately. e formation of unions for 
self-help may at least tend to make him independent; but the 
tendency of relying upon public charity is just the opposite, 
and may very likely be seriously demoralizing as well as ultimately 
futile for the purposes avowed by the agitators. 

We are quite aware that reflections of this kind, however 
obvious, have at times a rather brutal appearance. Mr. Arch will 
tell us with perfect truth that the nation at large has an interest in 
the well-being of the agricultural classes; and that we cannot 
atford, whatever political economists may tell us, simply to 
look on and see fair play. When a degraded and ignorant 
population is rising in the midst of us, an evil is being 
generated which will not be set right by the simple operation 
of the law of supply and demand. Vice and misery have 
a tendency to propagate themselves, and if the conditions of 
life of an agricultural labourer are such as to make him an un- 


‘worthy member of society, statesmen ought to endeavour to change 


them ; and even the most remote classes may be vitally interested 


‘in a successful solution of the problem. Nothing can be more true 
‘or more deserving of attention. 
' difference, but against a spasmodic attempt to set things right by 


We do not argue on behalf of in- 
the interposition of the outside world in a dispute of which it does 


not understand the conditions. It is very simple and easy to say, 


let the farmers pay twice their previous rate of wages; but even 
farmers deserve justice, and we could not force that change with- 
out setting up another series of consequences which would demand 


‘careful investigation. From a limited point of view, the question 


may appear to be simply one of immediate justice to the labourer, 
and thatis the way in which it is naturally treated by the hasty agi-~ 
tater. The orators who are trying to get money out of the pockets 
of a crowd by speeches delivered from. waggons do not trouble them-~ 
selves with logical refinements, and simply a to the universal 
feeling of every poor man that he would like to get more out of 
the rich. But any one who takes a wider view must see at 
once that the problem opens up far wider social and national 
questions to which no: ofi-hand answer is possible. We may 
aim, for example, at improving the condition of the labourer by 
improving his education, and that, not merely in the sense of 
teaching him a little more reading and writing, but by raising him 
to a higher stage of culture. We may be led to propose an altera- 
tion of the Poor-laws or of the tenure of land, although those sub- 
jects are obseured by a superabundance of quack prescriptions ; or 
we may seek to mend matters by sanitary legislation, or by facili- 
tating savings and improving the working of Friendly Societies, or 
by restricting the labour of women and children; or, in short, by a 
great number of methods each of which involves whole libraries of. 
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discussion and inquiry. 
agricultural labourers either increases L 
pendence of the class itself, or leads to genuine reforms of a rational 
character founded upon a sta consideration of all the 
complex conditions of the case, it may confer a permanent benefit. 
it consists in the hat and making 
tional speeches to get a subsidy for a icular campaign, it is a 
least as likely rth harm wa We should be glad if the 
pilgrimage brought it vividly before the public mind that there are 
serious social problems very much in need of solution ; but we fear 
that it is more likely to encourage the application of quack re- 
medies which will introduce new causes of irritation and render a 
pacific termination of the quarrel more impracticable than ever. If 
the farmers can to do without the men now locked out, 
the support of the victims a contributions will end by doing 
them no good ; and even if the farmers should be forced to yield, 
it is very probable that the victory won, so to speak, by artificial 
means will be only temporary, and therefore only the beginning 
of a series of mischievous contests. 


So far as the present agitation op 
intelligence and inde- 


THE CHURCH SITUATION. 


T last the Archbishops’ Bill has worked its weary way through 
the House of Lords, and is fairly before the Commons for a 
second reading, although beset with competing motions for its re- 
jection from both sides, some of them alleging reasons, and others 
only opposing the fatal three months. It took its departure under 
a shower of valedictory hes from various eminent statesmen. 
Lord Cairns, with a ian’s affectionate interest, praised it as a 
o little measure which would never think of meddling with 
octrine, while it would cheapen and mitigate procedure ; Lord 
Carnarvon looked at it with calm benignity; Lord Selborne, in 
blessing it, sweetly cursed the High Church; Lord Granville 
was content to heave a brick at Ritualism and sneer at Ministers ; 
and Lord Salisbury, while committing himself to the opinion that 
it would do very little, — out the creation of a Judge on 
3,000/. a year as its main feature, intimated that it was a “ flag,” 
and feared that its gp now would do more harm than good. 
The Archbishop in his reply travelled over many points, but he 
did not repudiate the “ flag.” We shall not waste time in show- 
ing that a flag run up just now by the ee for a campaign 
inst the most active party in the Church can only mean a civil 
war out of which that Church could hardly escape with safety. 
We dare say some optimists will argue that the Bill has been 
reduced into so harmless a condition that both sides may —_ to 
adopt it as a superfluous but ornamental ensign. The difficulty, 
however, under which we labour is that of being unable to see 
that the harm has been taken out of it. It is not the same measure 
which was brought in last April, but it is hardly a better one. 
The vice of the first draft was that it converted every Bishop into 
a petty tyrant. In attempting to get rid of this defect, its editors 
have succeeded in abolishing the judicial office of the Episcopate, 
and giving to every prelate who has not the rare courage of i im- 
partially refusing to take action under the Bill, the poor choice of 
suing to be taken as — or having to play the sihadlinate part 
of registrar toa distant Judge. 

Those who treat the Bill as harmless forget the enormous power 
which the Judge will of stamping his own opinions upon 
the whole Church of England. Mr. i ustice Keating be ab- 
solutely right in his view of the unlawfulness of na. ea in 
churches, but, even if he be so, his opinion is at present only law 
within the court of the visitor of Exeter Cathedral Had he 
himself pronounced his judgment as Provincial Judge under this 
Bill, it would, for the time being, have been the voice of both 
Provinces. The concentration of the judiciary obviously possesses 
many abstract and primd facie advantages, but these may be too 
dearly bought at the sacrifice of pri principles. The consti- 
tution of the Christian Church, well understood and regulated in 
days when the Augustus was still the sovereign authority in Britain, 
is that the Bishop is the primary, and the Metropolitan the appel- 
late, Judge. This general principle admits of any form of regula- 
tion, supposing its essential feature is not lost sight of; in parti- 
cular, the common sense of Churchmen has in every land secured 
that the legal inexperience of the titular Judge should be supple- 
mented —— assessorship. But the present Bill, as manipu- 
lated by Lord Shaftesbury, loses sight of this clear principle, and 
enacts that each case which etn toa hearing must either be 
heard by the primary Judge without appeal, or else by the juris- 
diction which is in its nature — acting in the first instance, 
with no power of coordinating the two tribunals. At all events 
Lord Shaftesbury had better moderate his hard language against 
Popery. The ostensible reason of that system, which we, like him, 
have no hesitation in calling false, was the inconvenience caused 
by the small and often conflicting jurisdictions of many dioceses. 
So the Roman Curia concentrated the judiciary power oft the whole 
Papal Church within its own walls. This is just what our Arch- 

ishops are now doing under the promptings of the “great Protes- 
tant Earl.” The a and unap ble jurisdiction of the 
personal Bishops which this Bill sets up alongside of the cen- 
tralized Court is simply an alien substance which never can be assi- 
milated with the body into which it is projected, and is therefore 
only powerful for confusion. 
© come, however, to more immediately practical considera- 
tions. The choice of the new Judge at this particular crisis could 


hardly fail to give much trouble to those who would, unfortunately 
for themselves, have the appointment. We are sure that the 
Archbishops would take all pains to make the fairest choice; but, 
in proportion as they do so, the difficulties in which they have 
involved themselves by such proceedings as their answer to the 
Church Association, and their speeches upon the present Bill 
before Lord: Shaftesbury had riveted the direct responsibility 
upon them, will start into prominence. These are abstract considera- 
tions, but they lead to the great question How will it work? Lord 
Cairns and Lord Selborne were each in different ways equally in- 
tolerant of the idea that the Bill would have any extensive effect, be- 
cause as lawyers they declined to look beyond the formal effect of its 
several provisions. Had they condescended to be men of the world, 
they would have seen that the mischief to be ge resides 
debe in the one suit which may be prosecuted than in the fifty 
c which may be rejected. The Archbishops themselves 
would be the last to deny that they did publicly run up their 4 
and that their example was followed by more than one of their 
suffragans. They may now regret what om | have said, but the 
effect of inflammatory words is not removed by the F see of 
the speakers. The hitherto inert mass of fussy self-importance 
which exists in the Church of England, as in all t institutions, 
has been ostentatiously invited by the rulers of that Church to 
assume the congenial duties of public informer, and a Bill has been 
ushed on to clothe them with the powers needed for the ignoble 
uty. They are not people to care for or to understand the changes 
through waiels it may have passed, or the degree of justification 
which exists for the different ceremonial practices which they may 
happen to dislike. All they know is, that it was and 1s the 
Archbishops’ Bill, and that under it they are invited by the 
Archbishop to “stamp out” whatever they may please to nick- 
name Ritualism; and they will accordingly act up to their 
orders by hoisting the flag of civil war in every parish. The 
Bishops may refuse to entertain charge after charge; but what 
will it matter to “the Archbishops’ Bill men”? No costs are in- 
volved in, and no securities required for, filing an information, and 
they have nothing to do but to come up again smiling with re- 
charges so long as they have a vicar to roast or a bishop 
to perplex. The persecution Societies, too, will watch their oppor- 
tunities an@extend their operations, particularly under the provision 
to admit non-resident landowners and parishioners for the purposes 
of informing. A house in a suspected town might be a good 
investment in more than one way for the Church Association. 
Who, too, can say how long the Bishops’ courage or patience 
may be proof against a perpetual obsession? In very weari- 
ness, if not cowardice, they will be tempted to let slip the dogs 
of litigation, and then the war of reprisals will begin against the 
men who have so long been safely raving against Ritualistic excess 
from behind the broad bulwark of disregarded rubrics. 

All these dangers are to be risked for the sake of the 
empty boast of passing a Bill which has between April and 
July just succeeded in preserving the same title. In the 
meanwhile there is no Churchman who is not ready to agree that 
rubrics must be revised, and the criminous jurisdiction of the 
spiritual courts reformed. A Bill to enforce revised rubrics, and 
to provide for the uniform and inexpensive hearing of all suits 
against clergymen, whether for ceremonial or moral offences, 
would at all events not be a flag, and could therefore be calmly 
discussed upon its merits ; and yet the prelacy will not wait for a 
few months to secure so obvious an advantage, but prefer to force 
their crude measure upon the House of Commons, which is always, 
and very reasonably, unwilling to saddle itself with superfluous 
work in the last days of the Session, when time runs full too short 
for even necessary business. Yet the Archbishop of Canterb 
had actually built the bridge over which he could retreat wit 
honour, when he applied to the Crown to renew the Letters of 

iness given to the preceding Convocation for the revision of the 
rubrics. e Bishop of London — this proceeding by intro- 
ducing a Bill for simplifying the method of Parliamentary assent 
necessary to give validity to Convocational recommendations. As, 
however, he does not propose to press his measure, it will hardly be 
worth while to stop to examine its provisions. 

The Archbishops’ step has of course given little pleasure to the out- 
and-out supporters of the Bill. They have combined with a certain 
section of its opponents in deprecating any reference of the disputed 
questions to Convocation, because that body is still unreformed, 
while they are never tired of advancing propositions which only 

in seeming to be framed so as to po. 2 ae any such reform im- 

ible. The truth is, that the connexion between a reform of 
onvocation and a consideration of the actual difficulty by the only 
existing eon of the English clergy, is by no means so close 
as the more indiscreet supporters or the more outspoken enemies 
of that ancient institution would make us believe. One has become a 
pressing question, while the other could, if necessary, bide its time. 
t might, for instance, be just as well for the people who are most 
clamorous for that reform to take pains to ascertain beforehand 
what is the nature of the body which they offer to manipulate. 
Their nostrum, offered with various seasonings, is always at bottom 
the same prescription of aChurch Parliament taking in a representa- 
tion of the laity. Such an assembly might be a very excellent thing 
in itself, though we shall have to say something further on as to 
the way in which we anticipate that this excellence will display 
itself. It is not, however, and never was, the idea of that old 
constitutional body, the Convocatio cleri of either Province. We 
pass over its long abolished but once most important function, 
the taxation of the clergy. When that prerogative passed away, 
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Convocation remained for a Committee 
of the clergy for emitting opinions and exercising in- 


fluence, with no coercive power for driving either home; 
and, upon exceptional occasions, and = with the leave of that 
supreme embodiment of the laity called the Crown, for rough- 
hewing the various ecclesiastical eg severally known as 
canons or rubrics, which have no binding force until sanctioned by 
Parliament. We cannot conceive a religious body professing any 
spiritual character —— @ more modest share of self-govern- 
ment—although even this allowance was for nearly a century and a 
half denied to the Church of England, and was only at last recovered 
when that Church had, in spite of many obstacles, reasserted its 
own spiritual life. Indeed the impotence of Convocation compared 
with the power wielded by the assembly of the Scotch Kirk, with 
its plentiful proportion of lay elders, is the commonplace alike of 
those who grudge the English clergy any corporate voice at all 
and of those who desire to transform it into a duplicate of the 
Northern body. The history of the past and present generations 
has, we own, given these reasoners a plentiful crop of precedents 
for the government of Churches belonging to the lican com- 
munion by assemblies in which laymen meet and vote by the side of 
the clergy, in the United States, in the Colonies, and lastly in Ire- 
land. But one characteristic runs through all these instances ; 
all these Churches are unestablished, and the General Assembly 
of the Scottish Church—although it may itself maintain 
condition of establishment impossible out of Scotland—has cer- 
tainly been the fruitful nt of unestablished counterparts, 
while, in concert with its free doubles, it plays the part of a quasi- 
Parliament within an ostensible capital, and helps in no small 
degree to satiate Scotch longings for home rule. Have the 
advocates for representative laymen as an integral portion of 
the English Convocation ever faced the embarrassments of creating 
such an tmperium in imperto, and yet of maintaining those rela- 
tions with Parliament which are essential for the preserva- 
tion of the ‘Establishment? If they are ready to swallow 
disestablishment as the greater or lesser evil, we willingly re- 
cognize their consistency, while we plainly say that we decline to share 
their counsels. But the impossibility of creating a lay Convoca- 
tion without innovating in many other ways is no argument against 
using the existing form of clerical representation for the modest 
and congruous duties which belong to it. Still less is it possible 
to say that, because the Church laity have no voice in Convoca- 
tion, therefore they are mute except so far as they may com- 
mand the ear of Parliament. Englishmen, when they see a want 
ahead, seldom fail in overtaking it by some rough-and-ready 
process; and so they have done in this case. No law and no fear 
of ulterior change stand in the way of diocesan conferences. The 
idea is a very practical one, and well adapted to the conditions of 
the age. Every year adds to the number of the dioceses in which 
they are at work, and in no long time we are convinced that they will 
have taken their place as the recognized though half-informal organ 
of a body of ious opinion wider than, though in harmonious 
correspondence with, that of the older constitutional organization. 


The reform of Convocation, admitting these premisses, is really a 
simple matter, which only affects the Lower House of one Province. 
In York the proctors elected by the parochial clergy stand in a 
sufficient proportion to the official Deans and Archdeacons and to the 
representatives of the Chapters, for each Archdeaconry uniformly 
elects two. In Canterbury a similar arrangement would lead to 
the return of upwards of a hundred parish clergymen, instead of 
the little more than forty (somewhat capriciously —— by 
rules which differ in the various dioceses) who now find seats ; and 
some persons have even contended that an Archbishop could issue 
the necessary writs for the supplementary elections while the Con- 
vocation, which runs with Parliament, was still sitting. But 
in the meanwhile the very fact that Convocation stays un- 
reformed ought to administer consolation to the worthy gen- 
tlemen who are afraid that the Letters of Business would create 
a turbulent phalanx of spiritual revolutionists. A body professin, 
to be representative, and yet so largely composed of nominate 
members, is a theoretical anomaly, but it is one of a similar com- 
plexion with an hereditary House of Lords and other institutions 
which Englishmen in their calmer moods are wont to regard as 
anything rather than a calamity. Those accordingly who think 
that in this case the ro ee might easily and with advan- 
tage be rectified, may still, for the present poe, accept the Con- 

ntly 


vocation of Canterbury as it is, as a sufficiently representative and 


satisfactory committee of the various Church parties. At all 
events, a Lower House in the composition of which episcopal and 
ministerial nomination has so large a share is not the body most 
likely to go to the barricades. 


The second reading of the Public Worship Regulation Bill will 
be taken during the week when Convocation will actually be 
considering the rubrics with which it claims to deal. Of the 
duration of the debate the only thing which can be safely pre- 
dicted is that it will be long, and if the measure should, after a 
very liberal weeding of the Book, drift into Committee, the 
discussion which that stage will encourage must be such as no 
House of Commons would very ar submit to in the latter 
part of July on a Bill not promo y the Government. In 


the meanwhile the possibilities of a really comprehensive compro- 
We can only ask in amazement, Why 
go on 


TOTTENHAM’S. 

— now occupy in England the place which in other 
times and countries has been and is assumed by dramatists. 
The “ humours” of the day, the latest forms of folly and ex- 
travagance, are represented, not on the stage, but in the pages of a 
rpetual succession of what are called,.and in some cases truly, 
new novels. It is of course impossible for any writer, whether of 
plays or novels, to supply the demand which comes upon all 
established public favourites for writing which shall be at once 
fresh and good. Usually the same character is again and again 
produced with accessories which are slightly varied, and the result 

is accepted as new and original work. 

One of the most industrious manufacturers of three-volume 
novels, Mrs. Oliphant, has lately introduced a new style into the 
ornamentation of her work. We have had from her and her 
fellow-labourers enough of ducliesses and countesses and of the 
splendour of Belgravian mansions and the beauty of suburban 
villas. But, so far as we know, this author is the first who has 


ventured to marry an earl’s daughter to a ar a and to 


surround the family thus strangely formed with magnificence 
plainly paid for out of the till There are in London 
two or establishments which may have ted to the 


author the idea of Tottenham’s, and it is possible that the 
present or future masters of these gigantic shops may inter- 

with the peerage. We heard lately that a duke’s son 
had thought of going into the tea trade, and this would at any 
rate prepare the way for an earl’s daughter to become the wife of a 
draper. One of these great houses of business may be compared, while 
it lasts, to an estate ora colliery. Mr. Tottenham in the story fairly 
says that he has the same responsibility towards those whom he 
employs as the owner of land or mines. The only difference is 
that this new kind of property is less durable than the old. 
Success in trade is wedeed due to qualities which are with difficulty 
nurtured in the lap of luxury. If we allow one generation for the 
rise of a house of business, another for its sustained prosperity, and 
a third for its decline, we shall represent with sufficient accuracy 
the usual operation of causes and effects. This sort of property 
requires, much more than either land or mines, the constant influence 
of the master’s eye andhand. Very much can be done by deputy, 
but always on the supposition that there is a principal. The hus- 
band of Lady Mary Tottenham may intend to stick to the shop, 
but the difficulty would be to get the shop tostickto him. It must 
be remembered that the assistants on whom the head of a great house 
depends have always the inclination, and are likely to find sooner 
or later the opportunity, to set up for themselves. A man is not 
necessarily worse at business for having been at Eton and Oxford, 
if he would attend to business like a man who has been at a 
“commercial” school; but this he probably would not do. If he 
leaves his capital in the concern without closely superintending it 
his income soon diminishes, and he incurs the risk of loss by the 
rashness or negligence, or even dishonesty, of partners. If he 
withdraws his capital the concern probably cannot stand without 
it; and if the attempt be made under such circumstances to con- 
vert a private firm into a company with limited liability, we 
can only say that longer trial is needed before it can be declared 
whether this expedient is or is not likely to be generally suc- 
cessful, The great and perhaps insuperable difficulty is that no 
director or manager will permanently serve a body of share- 
holders as he will serve himself. Some of these companies fail 
from dishonesty, but more from neglect. It is easy, therefore, to 
understand that such an establishment as Tottenham’s is destined 
to decay. We hear much from Mr. and Lady Mary Tottenham 
about the education of their own and other people’s children, but 
neither of them seems to entertain the notion that education 
ought to have any, even the most distant, reference to the shop. 
A novelist, and especially a lady, is entitled to rear an imaginary 
structure without looking closely at the foundation. But it is 
obvious that such an establishment as Tottenham’s cannot be 
trusted, like a planet, to go on rotating when once it has been 
set going. Mr. Tottenham, the sole proprietor, is represented to 
have been first incapable as a minor of interfering in the con- 
cern, and when he did interfere, he sent down the prolits, 
as is quite likely, by a third. But how does the author sup- 
pose that such a concern could be carried on during the minority 
of its chief? The Court of Chancery can wind up any sort of 
business that was ever invented, but that Court would hardly 
trust itself to make an order “on further directions” for carrying 
on the shawl and mantle department of Tottenham’s. The author 
seems to have forgotten that there must be a motive power to 
every machine. ‘ My father died,” says Mr. Tottenham, “ when I 
was only a small boy.” His mother brought him up in entire 
ignorance of the shop, and bought all her own things at Howell 
and James's rather than get them at cost price at Tottenham’s. 
He was so ashamed of his name that he was calling himself Smith 
or Brown when he pro to and was accepted by Lady Mary. 
It is perhaps sufficiently improbable that she would have accepted 
Mr. Tottenham knowing his position, but it is quite incredible that 
she would accept Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown of whom nobody near 
her could know anything without knowing that he was an im- 
poster. According to the story, however, she accepts him as 
Smith or Brown, and then he tells her that he is Tottenham and 
keeps a shop ; and she drives him from her, not because he is a 
shopkeeper, but because he has used deceit. Then he takes to the 
shop in earnest, writes to Lady Mary that he has done so, and she 
accepts him. 
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The point of contact of Tottenham’s with the main story 
is that the master of it engages the hero as tutor to his son. 
The “house,” having mysteriously governed itself during 
Mr. Tottenham’s minority, survives the crisis caused by his 
ignorant interference in its management; and when the 
ptory — he has been for a dozen years or more living in 
a gran suburban mansion and park, and driving to business 
daily in a handsome phaeton and pair. The prosperity of 
Tottenham’s under a silken who began in total ignorance of his 
trade is not perhaps much more surprising than the fxct that_the 
British navy survives the administration of a succession of First 
Lords utterly unacquainted with ships or shipbuilding. There is 
of course this difference, that the mistakes of a First Lord of the 
Admiralty are paid for out of the unfathomable pocket of the 
nation, while the mistakes of the head of a commercial firm are 
charged _— his own capital. However, we must allow some- 
thing to the exigencies of story-telling. Tottenham’s, having sur- 
vived the early errors of its master, may be supposed to be “a 
good property ” on which that master may live in all the luxury 
which modern novelists take special pleasure in describing. We 
all know those passages where Mise Braddon catalogues furniture 
and fittings with the relish of an epicure gloating over a bill of 
fare. Mrs. Oliphant has the same harmless wealmess. Mr. and 
Lady Mary Tottenham are seated in the conservatory under the 
glass dome which had been built to give room for the branches of 
a palm-tree. In this favourite spot all the pretty luxury of these 
conservatories culminated. There were bright-coloured Persian 
rugs, chairs half rustic and wholly luxurious, and all the fiowers 
that art can extract or force from nature in the depth of winter. 
This kind of thing pleases the author, and does not greatly injure 
us. The adjectives, which we omit, help to make up the neces- 
sary three volumes. When the author has done with the beauties 
of the mansion, she takes up those of the shop, and here she is 
justified in laying on the colour — thick . The destined 
adornments of many families and households are collected in a 
palace built expressly for the display of them. It consists of “an 
Immense square pile of building, facing to four different streets, 
with frontage of plate-glass windows, and masses of costly shawls 
and silks appearing through.” Mr. Tottenham reads letters, hears 
reports, and supervises the programme of an “ entertainment ” to be 

iven‘by the ladiesand gentlemen of the house in the presence of Lady 
and some of her aristocratic friends. An objection is raised 
in the house to the appearance in the programme of the name of 
one Miss Lockwood, against whom a scandalous report prevails. Mr. 
Tottenham is obliged, as the benevolent despot of the place, to in- 
vestigate this scandal, which connects Miss Lockwood With two of 
the characters in the story. A report on this unpleasant subject 
is made to him by Mr. Robinson, “a grave elderly gentleman ” 
who looks like a respectable member of Parliament, but is onl 
the head of the shawl and cloak department in Tottenham’s. “It 
is marvellous,” says the author, “how much humanity resembles 
itself.” There is both freshness and truth in this sketch of the 
interior of Tottenham’s. Miss Lockwood enters the counting- 
house and faces her accuser. This “ young person” is clad in 
elegant black silk robes, very well made, with dark hair elaborately 
dressed, tall, slight, graceful. She is one of those beings who are 
to be met with in the inner recesses of great shops, bearing all the 
outward aspect of ladies, trying on one beautiful garment after 
another, and surveying themselves in great mirrors as they pass 
and repass :— 

The best of feminine society ebbs and flows around these soft-voiced and 
elegant creatures. Duchesses, princesses, look like washerwomen beside them, 
and young girls often not more pretty or graceful. They are the Helots of 
the female fashionable world, and, at the same time, to some degree, its 
despots ; for does not many a dumpy woman appear ridiculous in the 
elegant garb which has proved before her eyes so beautiful and becoming 
upon the slim straight form of the “young person” who exhibited 
and sold it. 

Our own want of taste perhaps accounts for our considering this 
by far the best re in the three volumes which lie before 
us. For Love and Life (Hurst and Blackett) might as well be 
called by that name as any other. It is “for life” in the sense 
that the author, as we suppose, lives by writing it, and it 
is “for love” because it treats, as novels mostly do, of court- 
ship and marriage, which, in theory at least, depend 
on love. The business of the novelist can be 
transacted just as well at Tottenham's as anywhere else. Lady 
Mary has several nieces, one of whom thinks of going into a 
sisterhood, visits the poor of London in a black dress, comes to 
Tottenham’s to visit and influence its “ young ladies,” and has even 
persuaded her aunt’s husband to set up a little chapel on the pre- 
mises. We are not aware whether London actually affords an 
example of “ Ritualistic” proclivities so startling as this. But the 
author is at liberty to suppose it. A chapel in a house of business 
is not more wonderful an “entertainment,” with an affable 
duchess complimenting the shopmen and shopwomen on their per- 
formance of the “ Trial Scene in Pickwick,” would have been thought 
thirty years ago. The young gentleman whom Mr. Tottenham has 
engaged as tutor to his son has seen much better days, in which 
he was almost engaged to Lady ’s niece, who has been in love 
with him ever since, and for his sake has refused eligible offers, 
and takes to that objectionable black dress. Of course Edgar and 
Gussy meet in a convenient alley of the labyrinth of Tottenham’s, 
and in spite of the reclamation of Gussy’s aristocratic mother the 
usual consequences ensue. The story is as good as could be 
expected considering the rapidity with which it must have been 


written. But our interest in it begins and ends at Tottenham’s, 

The connexion of the shop with the peerage might be mutually, 

advantageous, and we may remember that among the greatest 

names in mercantile history are men of good family who came te 

London, kept shops, and made fortunes, out of which they 

— hospitals, and supplied by loans the necessities of the 
tate. 


THREE EASTERN MINSTERS. 


N the eastern side of our island, in the old East-Anglia or the 
lands immediately bordering on it, lie three of the greatest 
churches of England, all now of cathedral rank, and whose archi- 
tecture and history make them fit objects for comparison. These 
are the three minsters of Ely, Peterborough, and Norwich. Of 
these three we suspect that Norwich is the least known of the great 
churches of England. This comes of its geographical position. A 
man who goes to Norwich must have set out with the deliberate 
purpose of going to Norwich, unless indeed he has set out with the 
deliberate purpose of going to Cromer or Great Yarmouth. No 
man can find himself at Norwich in the course of a journey to 
some other place. Ely, on the other hand, comes within the ac- 
knowledged bounds of a visit to Cambridge, and Peterborough lies 
on the direct line between London and York. It follows therefore 
that Ely and Peterborough are far better known than Norwich. 
Norwich is of course well known to those who have made such 
matters a special study; but when, as sometimes happens, ordinary 
ple in ordinary talk begin to discuss “cathe »” it seldom 
comes that Norwich comes within the range of such discourse. 
Yet the church of Norwich is one which stands quite on a level 
with the other two; it isa perfectly fair subject for comparison ; 


‘and though perhaps most people would, on the whole, put 


Norwich third in the group, yet there are points in which it certainly 
excels both its rivals. All three are on much the same scale; churches 
decidedly of the first rank, as- contrasted with smaller buildin 
like Hereford, Chichester, or Rochester. All are nearly of the 
same date and style; in all an unusual proportion of the origi- 
nal building still remains; and in the one case, that of Ely, where 
large later additions have been made, they have been remarkably 
influenced by the design of the original building. All were 
churches of regulars, and all still keep large remains of their con- 
ventual buildings. But with all these points of likeness, no three 
churches can well differ more among themselves in two very im- 
rtant points. There is no likeness either in their west fronts or 
in their central towers. At Peterborough the treatment of the 
west end is unique; at Ely the treatment of the west end and 
of the centre also is unique. Peterborough has its western tran- 
sept and unfinished western towers, and the matchless portico in 
front of all. Ely has its one limb still standing of a far greater 
western transept, with the one mighty tower and the graceful 
porch—not portico—before it. Norwich has nothing to be called 
a west front at all; there are the mere ends of the nave and aisles, 
without even western towers, a strange lack in a Norman 
church on so great a scale. Ely, on the other hand, has in the 
centre its unique lantern; Norwich has one of the noblest of 
Romanesque towers crowned by a spire which, if perhaps not quite 
in harmony with the building, forms a grand and distinctive 
feature in the general view of a city where it is the only 
spire. Peterborough meanwhile has a low and poor cen- 
tral tower, of which all that we can say is that its 
lowness and poorness are so far a merit that something better 
in itself might have lessened the importance of the wonderful 
group of towers, spires, and gables at the west end. Norwich 
and Peterborough still keep the only two Romanesque apses which 
we have in England on a great scale; and at Ely, though the apse 
is gone, yet it has left its traces in the building which has sup- 
planted it. In all three some part of the building has perished. 
At Peterborough and Norwich the destroyed building was an addi- 
tion, a later Lady-chapel; at Ely it was an essential of the 
fabric as it now stands, namely the north wing of the western 
t. This loss is painfully felt from that side of the church, 
but at Peterborough the destroyed chapel is hardly missed, and at 
Norwich one simply feels the loss of the chapel as being, like its addi~ 
tion, one of the many tamperings which the apse has. undergone. In 
their general outline all three have the same effect of bulk, bulk in 
many ways—vast length combined with very considerable height — 
but Ely gains over the other two by having kept the original pitch 
of its high roof over both nave andichoir. All have sufiered— 
Norwich the most of all—by raising the outer wall of the triforium 
range, i of keeping the sloping roof of the aisle. We are not. 
sure that the effect of mere bulk is not increased by this change; 
but it tends to confuse the parts of the building. Of course thi 
effect of bulk comes out more strongly at Ely and Peterborough, 
where the minster practically stands in the country with nothing 
but trees and its own secluded buildings round it, while Norwich 
is a church built in a great city, and consequently cannot soar so 
utterly over everything in the neighbourhood as the other two. 

In this last difference we get the outward expression of the history 
of the three churches. Ely and Peterborough were abbeys founded 
in the wilderness, at whose gates a small town grew up, and which 
were raised to episcopal rank under the first and the last 
yates Peterborough Cathedral is simply Peterboro 
Abbey under a new name ; no church which was not already 
dral went on with so little change; the-last Abbot became the first 
Bishop, and kept on in his old quarters. At Ely a small part only 
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of the is older than the elevation of the church to cathe- 
dral rank. in both cases alike the church came first and the 


city second. Ely to this day has never been thought worthy of 
representation in Parliament. Peterborough, once a pocket 
borough, suddenly became a great railway centre; it grew, it 
asserted its political independence, and chose Mr. Whalley to show 
how free its modern citizens are from any of the superstitions of its 
monastic times. The city, three or four times as great as it was 
thirty years back, is now a city in more than name, rejoicing while 
we write in the rule of the first Mayor of the newly-chartered 
commonwealth. But this has hardly interfered at all 
with the old monastic precinct. The minster still stands at Peter- 
borough, as at Ely, apart from the town which has gathered at its 
gates. The case of Norwich is quite different. There, as at 
Exeter, the city came first, and the church was founded in a city 
which was already famous. Norwich cannot indeed boast of the 
antiquity or of the stirring early history of Hxeter. Not actually 
occupying the site of the Roman Venta Icenorum, but so nearly 
——— it that writers who affected classical elegance called 
the English city by the Roman name, Norwich grew up, a strictly 
English settlement, around the vast mound which is now covered by 
the Norman keep, but which doubtless marks the site of an earlier 
fortress. It p its part both in the Danish wars and in the 
revolts of the reign of the Conqueror, and it appears in Domesday 
as a great and flourishing city, though not yet the site of an 
episcopal church. It was not till the beginning of the twelfth 
century that the famous Herbert Losinga, the penitent simonist, 
moved thither from Thetford the chair which the first Norman 
Bishop Herfast had moved from Elmham to Thetford. Then arose 
the present church of Norwich, a church founded on a new site, 
within the city which had become the greatest in his diocese. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether it was so strictly founded within 
the city as the church was in the analogous cases of Exeter and 
Chichester, as there is no mention of walls at Norwich till a later 
time. The walls of Norwich at their best were a very inferior 
piece of fortification to the walls of Exeter. The western capital 
stands on a height, and its walls allowed access to the river aly at 
@ single gee. Norwich covers a most irregular surface, full of 
ups and downs, which supply the “ hills” and “ plains” of the 
local street nomenclature. But the city may on the whole be de- 
scribed as lying on a hill sloping down to the Wensum, and spread- 
ing itself on the other side of the river. The walls fence in a large 
space on both sides of the stream, but where the city does not 

read beyond it, the walls are simply brought down to the water- 
side, and the river is left as the only protection for its own banks. 
Herbert built his church on the lower part of the slope, and the 
ecclesiastical precinct stretches down to the river. It is possible 
therefore that, when the town was unwalled, the monastery may 
have been strictly close to the town rather than actually within it, 
like the churches of Exeterand Chichester. But a monastery built 
close to what was already, according to the standard of the time, a 
great city, holds a very different position from a monastery at 
whose gate a small town has sprung up. Norwich is still remark- 
able for the number of void spaces—gardens and the like—within 
its walls, and it was still more remarkable for them when the chief 
houses of the city, the palace of the Dukes of Norfolk foremost among 
them, had stretching down to the river, like the Strand 
in London in old times. The monastery precinct may thus have 
been hemmed in rather by other precincts than by mere houses and 
streets. But it was hemmed in; it did not stretch out at pleasure 
into the open country. Norwich is, and all along has been, strictly 
an urban church ; Ely and Peterborough are essentially rural; they 
are not in the city, but the city has sprung up hard by them. 

The three churches, in their original Romanesque form, followed 
very nearly the same . om The eastern limb of each consisted of 
four bays and an apse, the choir being, as usual, under the tower or 
westward of it, as it still remains at Norwich. But at Ely the 
apse gave way to the first eastern addition, and the fall of the 
central tower In the fourteenth century caused the rebuilding of 
the three bays to the east of the apse, of three only, because the 
lantern in its new shape swallowed up a bay of each of the 
limbs of the cross. But the responds of the original apsidal 
arch still remain as a kind of relic. Even at Peterborough 
and Norwich, the responds only remain, the arch itself having 
perished in the later recasting which has somewhat affected the 
original look of the apse at Peterborough and far more seri- 
ously at Norwich. The form of the apse at Peterborough and at 
Norwich was different. Peterborough had the simple apse with- 
out aisles or chapels; Norwich had divergent chapels taking the 
form of small round churches with apses of their own. This 

ment suggested the addition of the later Lady-chapel, and 
so led to its destruction and to the great mutilation of the church 
at this end. At Peterborough the eastern apse was surrounded in 
a most ingenious way by the retrochoir, an exquisite work itself, 
and which is so contrived as to interfere wonderfully little with 
the older building. Of the Norman variety of Romanesque the three 
churches between them give opportunities for studying every 
variety, from the work of Abbot Simeon in the transepts of Ely 
to the way in which Romanesque gradually changes into the 
earliest Gothic in the two west fronts. Of the very early Norman 
the lower range of the Ely transepts is all that remains. Norwich, 
the style of which 1s pretty uniform from the east to the west, shows 
the style in a form a little later. Then comes Peterborough and the 
rest of Ely, naves which were built gradually from one desi 
ing the same proportions, but changing the details. At Norwich 
we have the vast yawning trifori 


um, throwing the clerestory into ' 


insignificance, and certainly taking away from the internal effect 
of height. At Dutesbennagls and Ely it isa little smaller, but 
still very large, and its yo have determined the 
design of the two chure throughout. We may be 
sure that those who finished the two naves would have 
built ee differently, with a smaller triforium, and most 
likely with pointed arches, if they had been perfectly free and had 
not been carrying out an earlier-design, Still more sure we may be 
that, except through the same necessity of adaptation, the archi- 
tects of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries at Ely would never 
have given their work a proportign so thoroughly Norman, so 
unlike the usual fashions of their own age. What they did 
wf ly they were free we see in the western transept and tower 

Setting aside tle small remains of Simeon at Ely, all three 
churches belong to the same general type of Norman work, though 
Norwich has throughout a distinctly earlier character than its 
fellows. They are quite unlike the Norman of Durham, yet more 
unlike the Norman of Gloucester and Tewkesbury. The piers are 
throughout square masses with attached shafts, save only a pair 
of enormously massive columns at Norwich, which seem to mark 
the extent of the choir westward. They are fluted in a way quite 
unlike anything else in the three churches, and more reminding us 
of the group so nearly and strangely connected at Waltham, Dur- 
ham, Dunfermline, and Lindisfarn. 

The conventual buildings have in all three cases to be disen- 
tangled as usual from the prebendal houses into which they have 
been built wp. All three have lost their chapter-houses ; all three 
have kept some traces of their infirmaries. Here Norwich has 
least to show, and Ely most, in the form of that admirable infirmary 
which was once so strangely taken for a church older than the 
minster. Norwich has the great advantage over the other two of 
a perfect cloister, and a of the Norman refectory has 
lately been brought to light. Otherwise in mere fragments Peter- 
borough is the richest. All keep their gates, Norwich having two 
very striking ones, rich with that peculiar panelling in flint and 
stone which is so characteristic of East-Anglia, and which is ex- 
actly the same in principle as the brick and marble work of Italy. 
All three remain episcopal dwelling-places; not one of the three 
cities has seen its Bishop forsake his home for a local Buckden, 
Farnham, or Bishopthorpe. At Norwich, as an episcopal church 
from the beginning, the episcopal dwelling is of far greater import- 
ance than in the other two. At Peterborough John Chambers 
lived on as Bishop where he had before lived as Abbot, and his 
successors have followed him. The same seems to have been the 
case when the like change wes made four hundred years earlier 
at Ely, and the mighty Palatine of the Isle was lodged in 
quarters far less striking to the eye of the traveller than his 
brother of Norwich, who claimed no such secular rank. In all 
points the three minsters and their belongings may be fairly and 
oe compared, and if Norwich is on the whole somewhat 
ess striking than its fellows, it is mainly owing to its less advan- 
tageous position for showing itself, and to the lack of anything 
worthy to be called a west front. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND TIE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT. 


: operation of the Endowed Schools Act was inquired into 
last Session by a Committee of the House of Commons pre- 
sided over by Mr. W. E. Forster. The Chairman prepared a 
Report recommending that the powers of the Commissioners under 
the Act should be extended for three years, but he was unable to 
prevent the introduction into his dratt of a clause censuring the 
proceedings of the Commissioners. Other clauses, condemning 
either the policy of the Act or the proceedings under it, were 
rejected only by the Chairman's vote, and the opposition to Lord 
Lyttelton and his colleagues which had thus expressed itself 
in the Committee was renewed even more strongly in the House 
when a Bill to extend their powers was brought in. Ultimately 
these powers were extended only for one year, and thus it becomes 
necessary to determine in the present Session what is to be done 
with this unpopular Commission. 

The Commissioners had and threw away a splendid oppor- 
tunity. They excited opposition by what they did, and still 
more by what they said. A paragraph introduced into the Report 
by Mr. Gathorne Hardy stated that ‘“ The published opinions 
of some of the Commissioners on the subject of endowments 
had caused alarm, and had, in some cases, seriously impeded. 
the harmonious action which might otherwise have been secured 
between them and the governing bodies of the charities with 
which they had to deal.” It was'to be regretted that some of ‘the 
changes proposed by the Commissioners, especially im the cases of 
certam good schools, should have been such as to hinder the 
hearty co-operation of those who had theretofore worked to render 
those schools efficient. The evidence taken by the Committee 
abundantly justified this remark. It is not n to assume 
that the Commissioners were wrong and the school managers right 
in every instance. It is ible that the Commissioners may 
deserve to be added to the list of great and good men who have 
been misunderstood by their generation. But it is certain that they 
provoked vehement hostility where there was at first a disposition 
to welcome and support them. It was, however, acknowledged by 
the Report that ‘ much sound and good work had been done” by 
the Commissioners, and the hope was expressed that, “ acting 
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under more clearly defined powers,” they would provide the means 
of restoring Grammar Schools to their ancient usefulness. As the 
amendment expressing this hope was moved by Mr. J. G. Talbot, 
and supported by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, it may be assumed that 
the — now in office see their way to realize it. But of course 
much depends on what is meant by “ clearly defined powers,” and 
it would be easy so to define the powers of these Commissioners 
as to take away from them the power of doing several things to 
which many supporters of Government strongly object. In some 
respects the powers of the Commissioners were defined or limited 
by the Act of last Session, and it was understood that this process 
would have been carried further if it had not been determined to 
renew these powers only for a single year, so as to ensure full 
consideration of the working of the Act during the present Session. 
It must not be forgotten that the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 
was brought forward as a remedy for evils which both sides of the 
House alike admitted and ——. It does not follow, because 
the Act has been indiscreetly worked, that it was a legislative 
mistake ; although we think that in some respects it received less 
consideration than it deserved. We may suspect, indeed, that some 
points arising on it were not so much unperceived as intentionally 
slurred. Mr. Gathorne Hardy moved an amendment to the Report 
on which the Committee voted 9 to 9, and Mr. Forster as Chairman 
voted for its rejection. This amendment recited that the preamble 
to the Act of 1869 had been relied upon by some as ignoring the 
connexion of religious with secular instruction, and treating “the 
main designs of the founder ” as embracing the latter principally. or 
only ; and this view had, to some extent, been acted on by the 
Commissioners. “ But as they admit that education should include 
religious teaching, and in this your Committee agree, it would be 
well to provide that the designs of founders in regard to that subject 
should be carried fully into etfect in combination with the improve- 
ment in other respects of endowed schools.” Such was the clause 
which Mr. Hardy proposed, and which was rejected by the vote of Mr. 
Forster. To the minds of many of Mr. Hardy’s supporters it might 
seem to mean much, while it is capable of being explained to mean 
very little. Two questions arise upon it to which various answers 
may be given—namely, What is religious teaching, and what were 
the designs of founders in regard thereto? We can understand 
that if the Conservatives had been in office when the Endowed 
Schools Act passed, and had appointed Commissioners to work 
it, the practical answers given to these questions would have been 
different from what they would be under Commissioners appointed 
by the other side. It would not be only the tendencies of the 
ommissioners’ own minds that would be different, but they would 
be under the influence of a different spirit presiding at the 
Privy Council Office. Ye may illustrate this subject of 
education by a reference, which may perhaps surprise some readers, 
to the subject of beer. It is easy to say that Mr. Cross 
has left matters pretty much where Mr. Bruce placed them, but 
the publicans know quite well who are their friends. There may 
not be much change in the text of a law, and yet there may be a 
wide difference in the administration of it. In one matter indeed 
—that of ex officio governors—an interpretation was given to the 
Endowed Schools Act which could only have been suggested b 
hostility in some members of the late Government to the Chure 
of d. This piece of astuteness was felt to be so little 
creditable to its authors that Mr. Hardy carried in the Committee 
a recommendation opposed to it, and a clause founded upon this 
recommendation was introduced into last year’s Act. There was 
another clause of the Act of 1869, giving a sort of test of “ De- 
nominationalism ” to which also an application was given which 
greatly surprised and angered Churchmen. In this instance there 
was not the same sharp practice as was shown in that mentioned 
above, but we may be quite sure that, if the Conservatives had 
been in office, the clause would have been understood differently. 
Here also the grievance of Churchmen was admitted, although not 
to the full extent alleged by them, and a clause to remedy it was 
i in last year's Act. If the Conservatives could be sure of 
retaining office for three or four years, and if they could change the 
Commissioners, they might renew the Act nearly as it stands, and 
proceed actively with the work of reforming such of the endowed 
schools as really need it. They would thus permanently strengthen 
institutions which would be a support to their own party, and the 
would deprive the other side of any pretext for meddling further wit 
those institutions when their turn of power comes. But that is 
difficult to put into words which easily makes itself felt in 


practice. 

If we take the ordinary case of an existing grammar school, we 
find that religious instruction is given in it according to the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, but that instruction is not forced 
upon the children of parents who conscientiously object to it. 
As regards day-boys no practical difficulty exists; but as regards 
boarders it may not be easy to decide what is to be done during 
church-time with a boy whose parents object to his being taken to 
church. It may not perhaps be impertinent to s t 
that parents who are so very scrupulous are at li 
to send their boys to some boarding-school where the reli- 

ious instruction will be after a pattern which they a. 
Practically, however, the existing system of grammar schools, 
which had grown up under ag supervision mg - Court of Chan- 

» was satisfactory in this respect, and the t majorit 
| in them would probably that 
that system should be let alone. The Commissioners, however, 
were incapable of letting anything alone. They meddled actively 
aa far as their opportunities allowed, and they enunciated rules 


on which future meddling would be conducted. With curious 
infelicity, while they alarmed Churchmen by unsettling prin- 
ciples, they infuriated Dissenters by disturbing property. The 
general scope of the amendments proposed in Committee b 
Mr. Hardy was to restore nearly the system or practice which 
existed before the Endowed Schools Act Some of these 
amendments, as we have said, were carried, and others were only 
rejected by the Chairman’s vote. It is evident from the discus- 
sions in the Committee that Mr. Hardy fully understood 
this subject of education in grammar schools, and accurately 
represented the views of the majority of Churchmen on the subject. 

e may entertain doubts whether the Government are prepared, 
by the Bill which they have just introduced, to amend the Act 
to the full extent to which a year ago Mr. Hardy thought 
it ought to be amended; but we must wait to see the Bill in 
print before we can discuss it. The experience of the Licensing 
Acts was hardly needed to teach us that there may be 
a difference between the speeches of leading members of Oppo- 
sition and their doings when they form a Cabinet. Besides, as 
we have already pointed out, at least as much depends upon the 
oe in which a law is administered as upon the - itself, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, with more candour than politeness, prepared: 
a draft Report which stated that “ the declared opinion and policy 
of the majority of the members of the Commission were likely to 
interfere with the proper administration of the Act,” and that “a 
change in the personal composition of the Commission” was 
essential to the successful completion of its work. It may possibly 
occur to Ministers that a material change in the Act might be 
opposed by Liberals, whereas a change in the Commissioners 
would please Liberals and Conservatives alike. 


MURDER. 


- is difficult to understand why Englishmen should be so slow 
to apply to the regulation of their domestic affairs those scien- 
tific and business-like methods of procedure which have long been 
employed with such remarkable success in Indian administration. 
It may be said that in India the Government has a comparatively 
clear field before it, and that it is therefore easy for it to take a 
fresh start on almost any subject, and to make for its destination 
by the straightest and shortest road, whereas at home there is a 
dense and tangled growth of established habits and conventions for 
which allowance must be made. Toa certain extent this is no 
doubt true; yet it does not fully account for the sort of stupid and 
obstinate perversity with which clumsy and inefficient ways of 
doing things continue to be followed in England, while much simpler 
and more efficient and ee ways of doing the same things 
have been discovered and are actually in use in India. It is im- 
possible, for instance, to imagine a more absurd way of in- 
troducing Bills than that which is adopted in the English 
Parliament. There are few Bills which explain themselves, and con- 
sequently the House has usually to wait for the second reading be- 
fore the member in charge of a Bill gives any account of what it is in- 
tended to accomplish. The member may, perhaps, not be very anxious 
that the object in view should be too clearly known, or for other 
reasons his statement may be brief and imperfect. The consequence 
is that it frequently happens that a Bill has got into Committee, 
or is perhaps on the point of being read a third time, before its cha- 
racter is fully understood. This difficulty would in a great measure 
be obviated if the practice of the Indian Legislative Council were 
followed, an account of the reasons and objects of each measure 
being placed at the head of it. The preamble, in fact, ought to 
be made a reality, instead of a mere Fs as at present. If this 
were done Parliament would have a much clearer idea of the 
various proposals put before it, and at the same time a great deal 
of tiresome and useless speaking would be rendered unnecessary. 
There is another point on which India has long been far ahead 
of England, and that is the scientific precision and distinctness 
of its laws. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
boon to India, and there is no reason why we should not 
to do as much for ourselves. There are many parts of 
the Indian Code which might without much difficulty be 
adapted for English use, and in any case the principles 
upon which Indian law has been drawn up ought to be applied 
to the simplification and elucidation of English law. The 
great superiority of the Indian Code consists in the system of 
intelligible definitions on which it is based, and in the strict 
logical relation between the central principle of each law and 
the provisions by which effect is to be given to it. We are 
glad to see that at least a beginning in the work of recon- 
structing English law in this fashion is about to be attempted. 
We refer to the Bill which has been introduced by Mr. Russell 
Gurney to amend and consolidate the law relating to homicide, 
and which bears evident traces of having been prepared by some 
one who is thoroughly versed in the principles of the Indian 
system. It corresponds, in fact, very closely with the lines which 
have been suggested by Mr. Fitzjames Stephens for the treatment 
of this question. The difficulties which surround this branch of 
the law are mainly due to the fact that, in the course of genera- 
tions, ideas on the subject of murder have become more subtle 
and refined; that a great many different minds have been 
employed in putting these ideas into shape from all sorts of 
different points of view; and that no means have been provided 
for securing a clear, complete, and scientific statement of the 
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eral results, It was natural that in early times when 
ne life was held comparatively cheap there should be less 
hesitation in punishing by death the killing of a man, 
under any circumstances, than at a later a Public 
inion was then incapable of appreciating nice distinctions, and 
old feeling about retribution, that a life was due for a life, 
would also have its effect. If a man killed another he would be 
extremely likely, if the law did not deal with him, to suffer for it 
at the hands of the friends of his victim. Gradually, however, it 
to be jived that there were many different circumstances 
under which a man might be killed, and which affected the 
character of the act and the way in which it ought to be punished. 
Thus “ malice aforethought ” came to be deemed an essential condi- 
tion of murder as distinguished from manslaughter, and a vast 
amount of | ingenuity was expended in twisting the phrase 
from its simple and natural meaning. Its natural meaning would 
seem to be a deliberate intention to kill, but this was mixed a 
with questions as to the motives of the act which caused death, an 
it was held that malice was to be gathered, as Sir Michael Foster 
ut it, from “such circumstances as carry in them the plain in- 
ications of a heart regardless of social duty, and fatally bent upon 
mischief.” So that if a man was bent upon any criminal act, and 
by mere accident, without any intention of killing, chanced to kill 
any one, that was murder. The absurdity of this doctrine is shown 
in the case stated by Foster. ‘“ A. shooteth at the poultry of B. and 
killeth a man; if his intention was to steal the poultry, which 
must be educed from circumstances, it will be murder by reason of 
the felonious intent.” The influence of this principle is still to be 
found in our law, although its extravagance has been corrected. 
There isa case on record not very far back of a Sena kein 
being hanged at Lincoln for murder, in having frightened an ol 
lady to death. He broke into the house, came across the old lady, 
pa | flung a pillow over her as a hint to keep quiet. She received 
such a shock that she died. It can hardly, however, be supposed 
that a murderer would choose a feather-pillow in order to carry out 
his p . It is obvious that the question is one, not of 
motive, but of intention—did A. intend to kill B.? If A. did, 
the act is murder, even though its motive was to do a kindness to 
B. by sending him to a better world. If A. did not intend to kill 
B., and had no idea that what he was doing was likely to have that 
result, then the mere accident of B.’s death ought not to be con- 
sidered murder. 

It is the great of the Law 
that it begins at the beginning of the subject, and goes ug. 
its work in a thoroughly business-like and straightforward manner. 
In the first place, What is homicide? It is not lazily assumed 
that this is something which everybody knows, and which judges 
can be trusted to define correctly for the instruction of juries. A 
distinct definition is given :— 

3. Homicide means causing a person to die sooner than he would have 
died if the act by which his death was caused had not been done. It is 
immaterial whether the act by which death is caused did or did not inflict 
actual injury on the body of the person killed, and whether the death did or 
did not happen within a year and a day of the act which caused it. 

4. It is homicide to cause death by a course of conduct, although no part 
of such course of conduct would by itself have caused death. 


Then follows a series of other clauses stating what is or is not, 
under various circumstances, to be considered homicide. One of 
these clauses deals with a question which was recently raised in 
connexion with one of the Fenian outrages :— 

ro. An act which causes death is homicide, although it would not have 
caused death, or would not have caused it till a later time than that at 
which it happened, but for surgical, medical, or other acts done in good faith 
for the purpose of preventing death, unless such surgical, medical, or other 
acts were such as to amount in themselves to criminal homicide under the 
provisions hereinafter named. 

Homicide having thus been defined, the next step is to distinguish 
when homicide is and when it is not criminal. Nine exceptions 
are made from the general rule that killing is a crime—when it is 
purely accidental; when it is a case of necessity, in order to save 
the life of the person killing; when it is a choice of evils, the act 
being done in good faith, to avoid equal or greater danger to the 
life of the person killing, or of any other person, and being 

bly necessary for the purpose; when-an act is done in 
good faith to a person who a legal right to consent; when 
it is in execution of the sentence of a court, or even of an 
i order which, owing to a mistake of fact, is believed 
in good faith and upon reasonable grounds to be binding ; homicide 
by a soldier or sailor in the execution of his duty; homicide by 
lawful force, when the force is not greater than is reasonably neces- 
sary; and homicide from the effect of madness. This last clause 
is so mages in its bearing on ae which are constantly per- 
plexing both judges and juries, that we quote it in full :— 

24. Homicide is not criminal, if the person by whom it is committed is, 
—— when he commits it, prevented by any disease affecting his 

(a From knowing the nature of the act done by him ; 

6) From knowing that it is forbidden by law ; : 
‘¢ From knowing that it is morally wrong ; or, 
From controlling his own conduct. 
But homicide is criminal, although the mind of the person committing it is 
affected by disease, if such disease does not in fact produce some one of the 
effects aforesaid in reference to the act by which death is caused, or if the 
inability to control his conduct is not pr luced exclusively by such disease. 

If a person is proved to have been la a ro e delusion at 

the time when he be con- 
or 1s prov ie 
P possess the degree owledge 


The third of the Bill deals with Criminal Homicide, which 
is either murder, manslaughter, or killing by negligence. In the 
case of murder the question is strictly confined to the intention to 
kill, or to commit an act which in probability will kill or do 
ym bodily harm to any one; and the common-sense rule is 

id down that— 


Every person shall be presumed to intend and to know the natural and 
ordinary consequences of his acts, nor shall this ption be rebutted 
only because it appears or is proved that at the time when the act was done 
the person who did it did not attend to or think of its nature or probable 
consequences, or that he hoped that those consequences would not follow, or 
that he was then incapacitated from knowing or attending to the nature or 
consequences of his act by drunkenness or anger, or any other state of body 
or mind, except in the cases otherwise expressly provided for in this Act. 

Manslaughter is distinguished by the absence of the intention to 
kill, or of the knowledge that the act will probably cause death. 
Clause 28, relating to killing by a a peculiar interest 
for railway directors and ar manslaughter there is an 
intention to do bodily harm, but not to the extent of causing 
death ; but in killing by negligence there is no necessity to prove 
any direct malevolent intention whatever. It is enough to show 
that death has been caused by a want of the degree of knowledge, 
skill, care, attention, caution, or diligence, which ought to have 
been employed in the position in which the accused was placed ; 
or by a negligent act or omission without which the death 
would not have happened. Murder is reducible to manslaughter 
when the offender is deprived of the power of mpc: A 
provocation, fear, or effects of child-bearing. The section deal- 
ing with cases where a mistake is made as to the person who 
offers provocation or causes fear is perhaps somewhat too wide as 
it stands. An excuse of this kind would require to be very jealously 
guarded. A definition of provocation in detail, and Uf as to 
punishment, complete the measure. 

Our limits render it of course impossible for us to go through, 
all the details of a Bill of this kind or to discuss them adequately. 
There are various points upon which the measure will requite 
careful consideration—we have especially in view the section 
referring to mental disease—and in which room may perhaps be 

ssible to s too hi of the courageous thoro ess 
clas: and Soauktips with which it has been drawn up, a of the 
vigorous common sense which distinguishes both its language and 
provisions. A few other Bills of this class would do a great deal 
to relieve English jurisprudence from the discredit which at 
present rests upon it in consequence of its unscientific confusion 
and slovenliness. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


SSS though it does not present so abrupt 
4 a contrast to the scenes of civilized life as the Snowdon 
region or other parts of North Wales, deserves the attention of 
the tourist in early summer. The country is hilly throughout, 
but can hardly be called mountainous excepting in its barriers— 
the Berwyns to the north, the Llandinam and Plinlimmon 
ranges to the south, the Long Mountain and the frowning 
Breiddens on the east, and Aran Mowddy and its neighbours to 
the north-west ; and scarcely anywhere does it lack the charm of 
a wild but well-watered garden, diversified continually with 
smiling orchards and thriving pastures. From Plinlimmon in the 
south-west spri the ever-waxing Severn, to fertilize half-a- 
dozen valleys in its course northward through the county, and to 
receive en route the tribute of very many lesser streams, which, 
with others independent of them, form one of the distinctive 
characteristics of Montgomeryshire’s physical geography. We 
have seen it asserted that “nearly two hundred rivers, brooks, 
and streamlets have a whole or a portion of their course within 
the boundaries of the county,” and there is little doubt that the 
statement would be = confirmed by the many enthusiastic 
— who gather yearly at such fishing stations as Talerdig, 

wyd, Cann Office, Meifod, and Machynnleth. One of these 
rivers, the Camlad, differs from the rest in flowing from Eng- 
land into Wales; for, rising near Bishopscastle, it joins the Severn 
at Forden, between Welshpool and Montgomery. The Tanat, one 
of the most popular trout streams, rises north-west of the county, 
and taking a course eastward, forms part of the boundaty between 
Montgomery and — before it joins the Severn at the north- 
east ; and the Twrch, which rises in the west, runs eastward to the 
foot of M. Golfa, where it makes an angle to the north, and, after 
receiving the Vyrnwy, joins the Tanat not far from Llandisilio, 
This Vyrnwy, by the way, a famous stream and justly named 
“amnis piscosus,” by reason of its trout, grayling, and frequent 
salmon, is a little puzzling to the tourist in that, between Llanfair 
and Meifod, it is called the Bechan, that stream and the Einion 
here uniting to form it. Some miles higher up and nearer to ita 
source, the Bechan again bears the name of the Vyrnwy. 

From this glance at a few of the Montgomeryshire rivers it will 
be inferred that pr seen & rich in land, and no one 
who has looked over valley of Pool, or Gui or 
Meifod, or Montgomery, can have doubt on this point. As 
soon as the tourist by rail has got w 
ae Se of Oswestry, which is to it what the oo 
town of Kington is to orshire, a metropolis over 
frontier, and passed the lime rocks of 
man church of Llandrinio, he becomes aware of rich 
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meadows on either side of him, in which, on the banks of the 
serpentine and here sluggish Severn, droves of imported Herefords 
thrive and fatten to the sare t of their owners. And so it is 


amid the hills being compara- 


are 
we industrious tourist who wants to see everything and 
for ing visitor the Cambrian Railway is equally con- 

its help and that of its branches, eve 
place of importance can be ed with ease. For instance, 
witting the main line at ynach Junction, half-way 
betwixt Oswestry and Welshpool, a branch will take 


ou along 
pretty valley of the Cain to the little town of Llant llin 

Good or antecedents), which is chiefly celebrated for its peal of 


town and 


elsh 


former. Perhaps, 
go so far off the main 


for a hter of the Danes under their leader, Hesten, by 
one of King Alfred’s generals in a.p. 894, a relic of which may 
have been the vast quantity of skulls dug up in when the 
foundations of the school-house were being exca some years 
ago—or at Middletown, nearer to Shrewsbury, for the 
handy ascent of the Breiddens; but even then it were best to make 
Welshpool one’s headquarters, and to take an early train. Certainly 
no traveller ought to miss the Breiddens, supposing that were 

possible, which it is not, for wod-7-es rises sheer and soli 
on the view as you look back tow: England from Welshpool, 
and other more northern peaks overlook the Severn and the rail- 
way. These mountains possess a threefold interest— a 
Segical, and historic. To many the first will be the chief at- 

ion, with its choice of views to thenorth-west, with the 

in the far distance, the Long Mountain and Keray Hills to the 
south, and the spires of Shrewsbury to the east. t ount 
in the eyes of historical students is the interest of the Breiddens, 
on which are vestiges of two distinct encampments, as the most 
robable scene of the supreme struggle between Caractacus and 
aor anne watt the only one indeed which can show at once the 
“juga imminentia” and the “amnis vado incerto” required by 
Tacitus’s description. To Hartshorne, who had investigated the 
subject minutely, their claim seemed conclusive; and a very passing 
examination of Cefn Carnedd, near to Moat Lane and Caersws, be- 
tween Llanidloes and Machymileth, will convince the antiquary that 
the Breiddens havestrong pretensionsto be pronounced masters of the 
situation. Whilst we are on the subject, it should be noted that 
here, there, and everywhere about the county of Montgomery there 
are British camps of larger and size, oval, circular, oblong, 
or, as often, in shape a compromise 8 by the nature of 
the ground. The height above Montgomery town, called Fridd- 
Faldwyn, belongs to this last class, and is quite worth scaling for 
its well-defined double entrenchment, as well as for the enjoy- 
ment of a perfect panorama. But to return to our head- 
TS, Walshpool is rather attractive as a sally-point than for 
intrinsic objects of interest. Clean, wide streeted, and flourish- 
ing, the town has its new and its old church, in the latter 
of which is a recumbent e of the late Lord Powis, “Con- 
wervator episcopatus Asaphensis,” and its “tomen” or “ tu- 
talus,” probably a stockaded fort to guard the entrance of the 
Severn, near the railway station. But the great thing at Welsh- 
pool is Powis Castle, with its charmingly undulating park, to 
which there is an entrance direct from the principal street, and of 


-century gallery upon which 
rooms of the interior open, there stow of 
Ww with the peak of Moel-y-golfa in the distance. A drive 


grounds, and 

noteworthy conifers. This done, it will be well to drive out of 

by the entrance from the road to Ni i 
to 


ewtown, and 
return to Welshpool throngh the om 


as the curious and very ancient mother-church of Trelystan, or 
Wolston Mynd, on the south-west slope of the Long Mountain is 
in its antiquity. The latter is a timber-framed edifice, which has 
been restored after the old = 
Another expedition from Welshpool would be to the pretty valley 
and village of Guilsfield, but to this we shall revert later. It has 
been said that the Cambrian Railway serves for atcess to 
all the towns of Montgomeryshire; and we proceed from 
Welshpool straight to Montgomery, a quiet little place which 
has seemingly forgotten its prommence im the days when 
Baldwyn was the Conqueror’s Lieutenant of the Marches. In 
those early days its castle was constantly beg taken and re- 
taken ; and it changed hands more than once in the Civil War. 
Between those two epochs it had become a chief residence of the 
ancestors of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to whose parents there is 
a handsome monument in the south transept of the church; and 
we find that the indefatigable Mr. Grosart, who has been able to 
disprove Isaac Walton’s statement that pious “ Herbert ” 
was married at Dauntsey in Wilts, does not doubt that he was 
born in Montgomery Castle. Local tradition that event at 
the Black Hall, the site of which is shown in the north-east of the 
town ; but fancy (though not tradition) might desire that it should 
have happened at Lymore Hall, a perfect old timber mansion of 
the sixteenth century, now belonging to Lord Powis, and 
the finest of the houses of this character, which form quite a 
feature of the county. At any rate George Herbert's birth at 
Montgomery is uncontested, and if Henry Vaughan wasa Silurist, 
the author of the Temple might have claimed to belong to the 
Ordovices. Other timber houses of like character are Trelydan 
Hall, in the parish of Guilsfield; Marrington Hall, near Cherbury ; 
and Llandinam Hall, near Moat Lane, and under Cefn Carnedd. 
Offa’s Dyke skirts Lymore Park on the east, and is here the 
boundary betwixt Montgomery and Salop. But if Montgomery 
is a town of the past, quickened up, it may be, on rare occasions 
for an assize or an election, but ordinarily rather sleepy, the 
aay | will carry the traveller me 7 two other towns which rest 
eir claims to importance on the living present, and owe a great 
deal more to tine tam to tradition. Newtown and Llanidloes 
are busy centres of wool and flannel manufacture. All that 
is likely to detain a tourist in either is the very fine carved 
and gilded rood-screen which has been transferred from the 
old to the new church of the former, and the exquisitely carved 
oak roof of the church of the latter. It is a testimony to the 
ancient glories of the old Abbey of Cwmhir, in the adjoining 
county of Radnor, that both these ecclesiastical treasures are 
reputed to have been removed to their present resting-places 
from that religious house. Hard by Newtown there is an old 
and curious seat of the Pryses, one of whom, Sir John, is as much 
a tradition of Newtown on account of his three wives as Cathe- 
rine Beren of Denbigh because of her four husbands. According 
to Pennant, he“ kept the two first who died, in his room, one on 
each side of his bed; the third, however, declined the honour of 
his hand till her defunct rivals were committed to their proper 
place.” If this be true, her ene | did not abate his appre- 
ciation of her; for on the death of his third wife he wrote to 
a reputed worker of miracles, Bridget Bostock of Cheshire, to 
come and cap all her wonderful cures by raising from the dead the 
best of wives, friends, and stepmothers. It will be a matter for 
the tourist’s consideration whether on his way from Newtown he 
should strike off by the Mid-Wales Railway for Llanidloes, or 
on to the most westerly town of the county, Machymleth. 
he does the former, he will , a mile from the junction at 
Moat Lane, the site of a very important Roman town—Caersws— 
and may tarry to trace the streets and roads, and inspect 
the remains of Roman industry; and we are not sure 
that he will not be as well — as if he pushed on 
to Machymleth, a traditional Roman town and _ station 
(unless “ Maglona” was Pennal, four miles further towards 
Aberdovey), singularly barren of not only Roman, but later 
historical memorials. Upon Llanvair, the only other town 
of Montgomeryshire, the tourist will come in the course of a back 
route through the county, which should be made from Mallwyd 
near Dinas Mowddy, a charming bit of Merioneth, beloved of 
artists and anglers for the sake of its mountain scenery, its win- 
some stream of , and the comforts of its hostelry, the 
“Peniath Arms.” It is easily reached by the branch railway from 
Cemmaes Road to Dinas. Before leaving Mallwyd the waterfall 
should be visited, and the old yews in the churchyard. One of 
these has a girth near the ground of twenty-three feet ; as as 
a famous yew at Buttington, and larger than that at Guilsfield for 
whose age an approximate estimate has been attempted from the 
epitaph of a nonagenarian who sleeps under it, and who died in 
1707 
sid Under this yew tree 
Baried would hee bee, 
For his father and hee 
ted this yew tree. 
From Mallwyd we track a wild and dreary mountain road past 
Llidiart-y-Baron (where the red-haired robbers of Dinas Mowddy 
took summary reprisals on a severe Judge or Baron Owen) to 
Bwlch-y-Fedwen; and thence, passing Garthbibio church on the 
left, across the ‘Twyrch to Cann e, a good inn and fishi 
centre. Hence run roads to Lianfyllin and to Lianfair, an 
there is no lack on either route of entrenchments and ancient 
camps. Moel-y-Dolwen, near Cann Office, Gardden, near Lianvair, 
are two which occurto us, and in the valleys of Meifod and Guilsfield, 


tively fertile. Whether the county still retains its old fame for horse- 
vate we know not, though we havea painful recollection of the 
| “ Babel,” or confusion of tongwes, at a recent horse-fair at Llanfair, 
in the centre of it; but it seems certain that breeding and feeding 
| bells, its ““cwrw, and its widows. @ preponderance Of the | 
latter is said to arise from the potency of 
however, few would have the curiosity to 
line to see this petty, though pretty, townlet, were it not on the 
toad to Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, a village on an affluent of the 
Tanat, four miles from which is the Pisty] Rhaiadr, said to be the 
loftiest cataract in NorthWales. Most persons will probably go on 
straight to Welshpool, a yy ae centre for excursions, with 
a very capital hotel, “The Oak,” from which, either on foot, in car, 
or by fg no small _ of Montgomeryshire may be explored. It 
| is true that one might have stopped short at Buttington—famous 
| 
| 
| 
if 
i] | 
| | 
: ‘which the townspeople appear to be as proud and as free as the 
noble owner. Grand and venerable oaks flank the approaches to the 
oe pe po Castell Coch, of red sandstone, which, though modern- 
and altered in the days of James I.and Elizabeth, represents a 
stracture of the thirteenth century. It stands out im a perfect 
elevation upon a solid rock scarped into walls, the tops of which 
| serve as terraces, from one of which, as also from the windows at | 
sified and there by a herd of deer, is not a bad way of getting 
a general view of the immediate neighbourhood. The interior of 
the castle with its curiosities may be seen, as may also the 
' @emesnes of Leighton Park, an old estate of t tts, which 
has been wonderfully improved and modernized by the wealth, 
fine Barly ish church of Leigitton, uilt by this gentleman, 
‘with its tall and graceful spire, is as interesting in its modernness 
i] 
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to the north and north-east of Llanvair, there are several greater 
or lesser and stations. these 
possess also the attraction o ing scenery, as well as a rare 
ecclesiastical interest. Their very Sonate churches are to 
be described in Mr. D. R. Thomas's forthcoming History of 
the Diocese of St. Asaph. Meifod should arrest the antiquary 
by its pretensions to be the site of the Roman Mediolanum, 
which he can weigh with those of Mathraval, four miles off, 
an ancient palace of the Princes of Powis. With these was 
connected St. Tysilio, the founder of the church and of a wide- 
spreading, affiliated ecclesiastical establishment. His wells and 
crosses attest the width and length of his mission, and truly 
his lines were cast in sunny, pleasant places. Of these daughter 
churches none is more notable than Guilsfield, “secon | se 
the finest fabric in the county, internally disfigured by the 
evils and excesses of the pew-system. It ought to be photo- 
phed as a warning, and then the sooner it is “gutted” the 
Potter. The little spire atop of an embattled tower renders 
Guilsfield, or, as the bilingual natives call it, = oo a charming 
feature to look down upon from the many undulating heights of 
this picturesque and smiling parish, which is, as we have said, 
within an easy drive of Welshpool. Montgomeryshire might of 
course be entered from Bala and the north, but Welshpool, from 
its easy access to Shrewsbury, seems the natural point of de- 
parture. To us, at any rate, it is the “finis charteeque vieeque.” 


LACE AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
We boundary which separates mere love of personal ornament 
from the art of dress is not always easy to determine. It is 
no sign of higher taste in the Yahoo that he hoards certain shining 
stones of various colours. Had Swift seized on a love of fine 
clothes for his Mustration, it would have lost most of its foree. It 
is true that the selection of articles of clothing, their adaptation and 
constructive fitness, cee tem the dignity of art. But there is 
an element of culture in decorating dress. Jewelry set in beauti- 
ful patterns of the same quality. The shining stones 
only share in it collaterally. There is art in the way an Ftalian 
flings his cloak round him. There is art in the Indian’s disposition 
of his war paint. The Maori elaborates charming patterns on the 
skin of his forehead, and lends a double beauty to his arching 
nostril and his tne ty We may not be able to appreciate his 
efforts at their full e, but they are not without their r 
significance in the history of more civilized institutions. There is 
= art in colouring, embroidering, and ornamenting our clothes. 
t may not be of a very elevated kind. Except in certain develop- 
ments it is — of a low order. But one of the higher 
branches may be found in lacemaking. Needlework on linen pro- 
bably came Netting, with more or less of pattern interwoven, 
followed. But pure lace which consists of the ornament only is 
the last and best. Specimens of all kinds may be seen in the pre- 
Exhibition. d ona more 
intelligible system, or even properly led, the task of notici 
been comparatively light. As it is, the authore 
ties a the and were confided have 
avoided the possibly invidious course of adopting an icular 
Fine as the collection is, its use to the vary slight, 
utit may be enjoyed by _—— well acquainted with the subject. 
Those who love to look at t is costly may also be gratified as 
well as the people who like to agsociate fine names with fine things. 
So, too, the visitor who indiscriminately admires everything that 
is pretty because it is the r thing to do may be amply rewarded 
for the trouble of going to Reniagion and standing an hour 
in a thorough draught. But the amateur or the workwoman who 
comes to learn will go very nearly empty away. To the student 
the Exhibition is tantalizing and disappointing. A good catalogue 
might have remedied much of the confusion; but nothing of the 
sort is vouchsafed. An al; ical list of lenders and their 
addresses has occupied all energies of the compilers, though 
even of these several are omitted. And when the number and 
place of a specimen have been identified, the visitor must 
generally content his inquiring mind with the concise information 
that the object before him is “Lace.” And it is well when the 
description is so pithy and sotrue, Where the Catalogue is more 
discursive, it is less worthy of reliance. The visitor who cannot 
form an opinion for himself is often puzzled between the account 
on the label, when a label is attached, and the views expressed in 
the printed list. Ladies who buy lace are in the habit of naming 
their purchase after the place in which they met with it. In ad- 
joining cases oe almost identical in pattern, and certainly iden- 
tical in manufacture, have different designations. There are man 
authorities qualified to elassify such a collection as this; an 
indeed any classification, even one which might be judged 
saved time to the visitor. 
i in some respects the interest which bel to 
a lost art. If money could command modern work equal #9: tie 
ancient, our developing humanity would probably forbid the use 
of an ornament which requires. the sacrifice of and eyesight, 
which calls women to ‘work in damp cellars so as to obtain 
thread of the needful fineness, and to induce blindness by the 


elaboration of microscopic stitches. We may gratefully acknow- |- 


ledge that life is now too valuable for such work, and content our- 
selves with what can be produced by machinery, inferior though 
i be to the old pillow lace of Flanders or odhinges point of 


the seventeenth century. No more than a few inches of the 
made by practised hands in a Ry 
imagi in few 
, it is true, a speci- 
men. like i 


these exceptional pieces. it is to be hoped they worked of their own 
free will, and the most satisfac ing about them is the proof 
they afford that a high standard of excellence is still held up. The 


nuns who worked in the middle ages at such laborious emu- 
lated in their lace the illuminations of the monks, and depended for 
their patterns upon some of the best artists of their time. When 
we see such triumphs of the art as some of the priestly vestments 
here shown, we must feel convinced that they were achieved only by 
long years of patient assiduity in s where time was no object 
in our modern sense of the word. Although in many a 
parallel may be established between the gradual development of 
architecture and lace, since both run together in cycles almost 
simultaneous throughout Europe, the amount of first-class lace 
produced was comparatively small, always costly, and often so 
rare and curious that p fancy overlaid it with legends, while 
its importance to great people connected it in many cases with 
great events, 

The historical associations which cluster about imens of 
old lace are thus often of a remarkable character. ere, ag in 
England, relic penne seems strongly implanted in most men’s 
minds, there cannot fail to be + interest attached to several of 
the pieces now exhibited. the Spiritualists call a “ Seeing 
Medium” would be required for due slidaiies: of some of the 
articles. A person so gi might here indulge in wonderful 
visions. Charles L, with Marie Antoinette and Mary Stuart, 
might perhaps be recognized, each with a head, carried after the 
manner of St. Denis, upon the arm, hovering fondly above the relics 
of prosperous days in life. Napoleon og mg might still be 
found near the point d’Alengon tunic made for his coronation, or 
Louis XIV. lingering over the Venetian rose counterpane which 
said been his, and which more attention per- 

sas the most magnificent piece in the ery. Here is a 
Semmes which derives its why having cherished 
in the family of the poet Rogers, and there a less remote associa- 
tion is connected with the baby-clothes of Beethoven. A robe in 
one corner was made in anticipation of an heir to the Princess 
Charlotte. Some Mechlin near it was worn by her gaunt grand- 
mother. Madame de Maintenon gave this fine tlounce to Fénelon. 
The Old Pretender decorated his wrists with those ruffles. A 
lappet from Burleigh and the veil of the Empress Marie Thérése 

naturally to the gold and silver lace left by Queen Elizabeth, 
we are not told where, but bly at Ashridge, when 
she was removed to Hatfield by order of her sister. There is some 
embroidery by Queen Anne of Denmark, and cower wed history 
isillustrated by a piece of point saved from the Pantechnicon. The 
authenticity of many of these things is more than doubtful, but for- 
tunately they are worth looking at for theirown sake. A startling 
and ghastly effect. is sow one example. The little waxen 
face of a dead child appears surrounded by frills and lappets of 
delicate work, interwoven with the arms numerous names of 
a Spanish grandee, The sad mother, who left her little one at 
Canterbury seven’ , seems to have been rich enough in 


ty years 
lace, but so poor in friends that no one ever claimed the garments 
If the Prince Consart 


ern royalty is y 
designed any lace, its owner has not followed Mr. Browning's ex- 
e in the adjoining gallery. or any 
other royal designer of modern date. Some examples of Russian 
manufacture, lent by the Duchess of Edinburgh, are creditable to 
the taste of the makers; but —— our native-born princesses are 
usually understood to be very thy in this particular, they have 
held aloof on the present occasion. That so rich an Exhibition 
should have been made without royal assistance is in itself matter 
for surprise: But much of what the gallery is from the collec- 
tions of s far below royal rank, and’ if any 
laws on the subject ever existed in d, they have long been 
set at nought, and not even the example of Archdeacon Philpott 
in another ent of art is likely to revive them. Louis XV. 
is said to have prohibited the use of certain kinds of braided lace 
except in his own a but many such stories are in 
existence, and may generally be relegated to the region in which 
the white cat and her marvellous piece of cambric have still an 
abiding charm, 


@- outset, it would be almost impossible to determine with any 
degree of certain hes country to which some of the most re- 
markable pieces. belong. We speak of Flemish lace. where a 
Frenchman, speaks @Angleterre. The smuggling of the 
Court of Charles IL will not aceount for all the specimens of such 
work now to be found. While Valenciennes belonged to Hainault, 


tho onccussive pestodl of ai tie 


or by | 18 prod 

worthy of the days gone at ae e finer n 

or ow work is only fix ds to do, and can never 

alll enter into the market. For the sake of those who made 

+ must be conceded that the difficulties in the way of making a 

ue of a collection like this would be very At 

no doubt much was e in ; but. was. not a great deal 

—_ of Louis send some of the best workers hither? We have 
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difficulties of a classification would be increased as old patterns were 
traced and new ones ized, as stitches were varied and invented. 
A princess might bring in her train the skilled workers of another 
Court, and pillow and point be combined according to the taste and 
fancy of the maker or the wearer. It is perhaps best to give up 
the of identifying the birthplace of every variation, other- 
wise the confusion which already exists will Boson doubly en- 
tangled. Many examples of this, the only one of several similar 
uestions on which we will touch, may be found in the Exhibition. 
us what in one of the cases is labelled “Saxon” in another is 
described as “‘ Norman,” but we may safely ascribe them neither to 
France nor Germany, as they are both probably Italian imitations of 
“ Flemish.” , the owner's account is always implicitly 
taken, and m confusion ensues when the Hon. Mrs. Jones 
differs with the Lady Robinson. Two fine pieces are called “Old 
Spanish cushion point,” although in the Museum across the 
road a similar example is, perhaps with more correctness, 
described as “ Flemish,” In fact “Flemish” is found but 
too convenient as a designation of old point. It is im- 
ible to make it cover the whole of the early work of 
pain, Italy, England, and France. Venetian work, and 
the later fabrics of Chantilly and Bayeux, are = 
inguished. But there are specimens of early Honiton hardly 
iffering from the Italian of the fifteenth century, and a Russian 
dressing-gown of some antiquity mer | resembles the modern 
Devonshire manufacture. Belgium still produces five or six 
distinct kinds, which go by the old names but are not likely to 
deceive any except a very unpractised eye. Modern Spanish point 
seldom approaches the old; the bestreproductions of ancient patterns 
ing, as we have seen, someof the amateur work of our own country- 
women. To reach such perfection entails many a failure, and, 
what perhaps is worse, it is trying to the feelings of the uncon- 
cerned spectator. A lover of “yy lace is too often called upon to 
admire vile patterns in crochet and braid, when not even the 
-natured ‘Pretty, very pretty,” of Sir Joshua will afford a loop- 
ole for escape. As to the sufferings of victims asked to buy, or 
to sell to othe victims, the subject is too harrowing to be dwelt 
upon even for a moment. 


REVIEWS. 


HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS.* 
R. HERBERT SPENCER has now gathered into a third 


volume of essays a number of occasional pieces, ranging over 
the last ten years in tite, and dealing with a considerable variety 
of topics. We do not think this volume will be found equal to 
its predecessors in general importance and interest. The proportion 
of critical and controversial matter is greater than we should have 
liked to see; for this is not the kind of writing in which Mr. 
Spencer excels, and the time and en spent by him in re- 
plying to criticisms —_ to us, even when the replies are suc- 
cessful, to be so much lost from the stock available for his principal 
work. There is no final answer to hostile criticism of a great 
work but the permanence of the work itself. However, Mr. 
Spencer has given us good omar of his constructive genius 
in the essays on Animal Worship and on Laws in General, 
which are to our mind the most valuable of the book, and to 
which we shall recur. We do not put the essay on the Classifica- 
tion of the Sciences on a level with those last named ; for, though 
we are by no means prepared to deny that Mr. Spencer has 
exercised much ingenuity on this process, or in paMicular that 


his classification is very superior to M. Comte’s, we fail to see 


that it is anything more than an exercise of ingetiuity. Mr. 
a speaks of a true classification as if it were a 
absolute and to be sought for its own sake; a view which, 
be it said with all respect to his eminent services to modern 
science, savours too much of medieval realism. We who do 
not believe in the independent existence of types or universals 
can only regard classification as the arrangement of things in 
bundles for our own convenience. In one sense every classifica- 
tion is true that is founded on really existing resemblances; but 
it will be of little use unless it is also convenient, and it will be 


_ Convenient only if the resemblances are relevant to the p 


in hand. Take, for instance, a collection of books. If I ask the 
owner what books he has on a given subject, and he answers, 
Five in quarto, twelve in octavo, and so on, he has given me a 
classification which may be quite true, and for the p of 

ing the books on the shelves might be very ul, but 
which for the purpose of my question is frivolous and useless. Now 
‘we ‘are == uncertain as to the object proposed by Mr. Spencer 
in his elaborate discussion of the points in which the several 
sciences resemble and differ from one another. We do not know 
what place, if any, it is to occupy in his general system, and we 
are therefore unable to pronounce any opinion as to its value. 
There may be reasons of which we know nothing for various dis- 
tinctions of which the soundness and convenience at present seem 
doubtful to us. But we find in this essay an extraordinary 
laxity of expression in a fundamental proposition of physics, 
which, though not material in this ion is otherwise not 
uninstructive. Mr. Spencer states, as an instance of an “ abstract- 


* Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. By Herbert Spencer. 
Vol. III. London: Willams & Norgate. 


concrete truth,” “that the momentum of a body causes it to move 
in a straight line at a uniform velocity.” Abstract-concrete this 
may be, but so far is it from being a truth that one can hardly 
understand how such a blunder can have escaped revision in three 
successive editions. The first law of motion has nothing to do 
with mass, nor therefore with momentum, which involves 
mass ; and momentum has nothing to do with causing a body 
to move. We cannot believe that this confusion of words 
indicates a corresponding confusion of thought; but it does indi- 
cate a degree of indifference or carelessness in these matters which 
is at least highly dangerous. 

This is unfortunately by no means the only case in which 
Mr. Spencer's language has converted elementary truth into 
strange fiction; and the mischief does not always stop short at 
mere looseness of expression, That want of familias mastery 
of the fundamental conceptions of mechanics which alone can 
make such mistakes possible is calculated to lead to more 
serious entanglements. Mr. Spencer's latest controversy males 
this painfully evident. His reply to his critic in the British 
Quarterly Review is intended to be crushing, and is written 
in a tone which could only be justified by extreme presump- 
tion on the part of his antagonist, and complete superiority 
at all points on his own. On the point he has singled 
out for Diceniee—unile, the character of the evidence for the 
so-called axioms of physics—he wholly fails to appreciate the re- 
viewer's position. tie spends some time in showing that funda- 
mental propositions such as the Laws of Motion are not capable of 
absolute proof from experience; which would be relevant ~ d if 
it were admitted, which it is not, that they are known to be abso- 
lutely true. Nor does he make his own position clear. He 
defines the term @ priori in a sense of his own, as he well may; 
but then he forgets to divest it of that notion of a special and pre- 
eminent certainty which belongs to it only in the sense of the 
intuitive or metempirical philosophers from whom he dissents. He 
seems to think that the accumulated experience of ancestors added 
to that of the individual give rise to knowledge differing not 
merely in degree but in kind from that which is acquired by the 
experience of the individual alone ; or else to overlook the dif- 
ference between giving an explanation of the fact that an irre- 
sistible belief exists, and giving a proof that the belief is true. 
He seeks to drive his enemy into a dilemma by observing that, if a 
physical axiom consists in showing that by assuming its truth we 
can explain the observed phenomena, ie all distinction be- 
tween hypothesis and axiom disappears, and mathematical axioms 
must stand on the same footing. This is absurd to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s mind, but not absurd to those eminent mathematicians 
who in fact accept this very conclusion, and hold that mathematical 
axioms do stand on this same footing. He makes the strangest 
reniark of all in defence of his phrase Persistence of Force. He 
says it is not equivalent to Conservation of Energy, for he uses 
Force as “ the generic word including both that species known as 
energy, and that species by which matter occupies space and main- 
tains its integrity.” If the word Force is to signify that 
which mathematicians understand by it, then the first clause of 
this explanation is contradictory, for Energy is not a species of 
Force, and the second is an absolutely unmeaning combination 
of words. If Force is to be defined as an occult quality by which 
matter occupies space, and of which Energy is somehow a species, 
the definition is of that unscientific sort for which no man can ever 
be the wiser. Altogether this last polemic of Mr. Spencer's is 
not calculated to add to his philosophic dignity or reputation, and 
makes a somewhat inauspicious conclusion to the volume. 

The other matter contained under the same head of “ Replies to 
Criticisms” is partly concerned with the doctrine of the Unknowable, 
which we think so indefensible on principle that we can take no 
interest in any collateral discussions —— out of it, partly with 
the hee opinion lately put forward by Mr. Spencer under 
the name of Transfigured Realism, on which we have nothing to add 
to what we said at the time. 

The essay on “Specialized Administration ” is a friendly passage 
of arms with Professor Huxley, whose decided opposition to Mr. 
aga opinion of the proper limits of State action has moved 

. Spencer to enter on a further development and defence of that 
opinion. His exposition is undoubtedly brilliant, but we cannot 

ink it convincing. He is seduced into error, as many other great 
men have been before him, by a tempting analogy. There are 
certain real and _— ae between the individual and the 
social organism which Mr. Herbert Spencer has elsewhere pointed 
out with much felicity, and which must be recognized as soon as 
pointed out. But he proceeds from these observed anzlogies to infer 
other analogies that cannot be observed or verified, which is an un- . 
warranted step; and then he treats these as a sure foundation for 
political ument, which is a still less warranted step. We 
cannot conclude from the existence—or, as Mr. Spencer does, from 
the absence—of certain relations in the body natural, that the 
corresponding state of things is desirable in the body politic. The 
natural body itself is by no means all that might be desired. Mr. 
Spencer admits that the independent behaviour of the internal 
organs, which he would take as a pattern for his policy of the least 
possible State interference, is often very inconvenient. But, in 
short, Mr. Spencer has here quitted the firm — of science, and 
unconsciously expatiates in the regions of Platonic fancy. Some 
anarchic theorist might with no less plausibility deny that there is 
anything in the individual organism really analogous to legal 
restraint, and might proceed to argue that in the social organism 
legal restraints are altogether unnecessary. Mr. Spencer does 
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indeed add some reasons of a more tangible kind. These however 
have all the appearance of being oughte, and are in sundry 
ways inadequate. For instance, he complains of people expecting 
“ the State” to do things for them as if it were a mysterious 
entity ; but he himself treats it as an entity or inflexible homo- 
geneous agency, whereas “ the State” is but a collective name 
of many hete’ eous and highly specialized agencies, and even 
the functions of legislation for speci = are in practice, if 
not in theory, specialized to a considerable extent. Again the 
crucial distinction between “positively regulative” and “ nega- 
tivel tive ” interference seems to us untenable. According 
to Mr. pencer it is “negatively regulative” and justifiable to 
restrain my next-door neighbour by the force of law from creating 
an actual nuisance, but “positively regulative” and unjustifiable 
to restrain him from building his house so badly that a nuisance, 
or worse, will be the certain result. 

Another essay is a reply to Mr. Martineau’s criticism on the 
Evolution hypothesis. It ap to have been called forth by 
special reasons, and in the absence of such reasons it would be 
superfluous. Mr. Martineau, not content to do battle on his own 
ground of metaphysic, has tried to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country by raising scientific objections to the hypothesis in its 
purely scientific aspect. It is no rp Pag to his reputation 
as @ pure ere to say that these objections are of a futile 
and commonp kind. Besides being severally untenable, they 
all involve a misconception of the nature and use of scientific 
hypothesis, a point not taken up in Mr. Spencer's reply. However, 
the true view of scientific hypothesis has been so well set forth by 
Mr. Lewes in his last work that perhaps even Mr. Spencer could as 
yet find little to add. 

We on to the two pieces in which Mr. Spencer is at his 
best. e chapter “On Lews in General” is restored from the 
original edition of First Principles. It discusses the conditions 
determining the order in which different partial uniformities of 
nature become known to man, and the conclusions are thus summed 
up in the author’s own words :— 

The various classes of relations are generalized in a certain succession, 
not solely because of one particular kind of difference in their natures ; but 
also because they are variously placed in time and in space, variously open 
to observation, and variously related to our own constitutions: our percep- 
tion of them being influenced by all these conditions in endless combina- 
tions. The comparative degrees of importance, of obtrusiveness, of absolute 
frequency, of relative — of simplicity, of concreteness, are every one 
of them factors; and from their unions in proportions that are never 
twice alike, there results a highly complex process of mental evolution. 


He goes on to point out the bearing of these remarks on the proba- 

bility that all phenomena (or, as it would be more accurate to say, 

so many phenomena as ind may have time to investigate 

— the earth continues habitable) will some day be found to be 
orm :— 


Familiarity with concrete uniformities has generated the abstract con- 
ception of uniformity—the idea of Law ; and this idea has been in succes- 
sive generations slowly gaining fixity and clearness. Especially has it been 
thus among those whose knowledge of natural phenomena is the most ex- 
tensive—men of science. The mathematician, the physicist, the astronomer, 
the chemist, severally acquainted with the vast accumulations of uniformi- 
ties established by their predecessors, and themselves daily adding new ones 
as well as verifying the old, acquire a far stronger faith in law than is 
ordinarily possessed. With them this faith, ceasing to be merely passive, 
becomes an active stimulus to inquiry. Wherever there exist phenomena 
of which the dependence is not yet ascertained, these most cultivated intel- 
lects, impelled by the conviction that here too there is some invariable con- 
nexion, proceed to observe, compare, and experiment; and when they 
discover the law to which the phenomena conform, as they eventually do, 
their general belief in the universality of law is further strengthened. So 
oe is the evidence, and such the effect of this discipline, that to 
the advan student of nature, the proposition that there are lawless 
phenomena has become not only incredible but almost inconceivable. 

* * * 

That law is universal will become an irresistible conclusion when it is per- 
ceived that the p in the discovery of laws itself conforms to law ; and 
when this perception makes it clear why certain groups of phenomena have 
been reduced to law, while other groups are still unreduced. . . . . 
When it is asked why the universality of law is not already fully established, 
there will be the answer that the directions in which it is not yet established 
are those in which its establishment must necessarily be latest. That state 
of thi which is inferable beforehand is just the state which we find to 
exist. Ifsuch coexistences and sequences as those of Biology and Sociol 
are not yet reduced to law, the presumption is not that they are irrediicible 
to law, but that their laws elude our present means of analysis. 


The whole exposition is very characteristic, and Mr. Spencer's 
power of grasping and organizing an extensive series of facts is 
applied here with excellent results. 
the “Origin of Animal Worship” Mr. Spencer carries 
re-historic speculation a step further back than had previously 
done. It was already established that primitive animal 
worship is not indiscriminate, but that particular tribes worship 
particular animals from whom they generally believe themselves to 
descended. Mr. Spencer considers this to be a corruption of an 
original worship of real human ancestors, who were nicknamed 
after the particular animal. As savage dialects are hardly capable 
of distinguishing metaphor from reality, the metaphorical meaning 
of the name would soon be forgotten, and the animal itself become 
the object of worship and the reputed ancestor of the tribe. The 
original worship of ancestors is itself ascribed to the belief in a 
donble or other self, which is capable of quitting the man during 
life (as in sleep or trances), and which lives and must be pro- 
pitiated after the man’s death. This belief is produced by the 
co-operation of various causes, of which dreams are set down as 
the chief. We may remark that the importance attached to the 


evidence of dreams even in comparatively modern times is 
curiously shown by Lucretius, who treats it so as to show that he 
thought it one of the most formidable difficulties he had to meet. 
The reasons here Lp Mr. Spencer apply to other objects as 
well as to men, and equally explain the primitive attribution of a 
host to all objects, whether living or not, which is known as 
Fetichiam, or better Animism. But he overlooks the generality of 
his own reasons, and wants to derive animism ina roundabout way 
from animal-worship, which seems to us quite unnecessary. The 
worship of totems may possibly strengthen or keep alive existing 
animism, but we cannot belteve that the animism of savages is a 
secondary product, as Mr. Spencer would make it. If it were so, 
the nat tendency to it would hardly survive as it docs in 
civilized races. How many civilized men can honestly say that 
they have not a moment of personal resentment when = stumble 
over an inanimate object? We say nothing of children, in 
whom it is undisguised. Mr. Spencer pushes his theory too 
far in another direction when he offers it as an instrument 
for explaining myths in general to the displacement of com- 
tive mythology as at present understood. He is not quite 
to the current ee | when he says it requires us to assume 
“that primitive tribes habitually express by the doings of men the 
course of natural phenomena.” The only necessary assumption 
is of the same kind that is required by Mr. Spencer himse!f— 
namely, that their vocabulary cannot distinguish the actions of 
men from those of natural agents. We are far from saying that 
Mr. Spencer's suggestions on this head are without value, but we. 
do not believe they can be made the foundation of a theory: 
of the formation of myths. How far they will really go can only 
be shown by much more examination and verification, and we 
must wait for the further development which Mr. Spencer promises 
to give in the Principles of Sociology. Apart from these doubtful 
extensions, his theory of animal-worship seems probable, and is in 
any case welcome as proposing a definite explanation of facts 
hitherto unexplained. He very ingeniously applies it to account 
for the legends of compound monsters, whi e refers to inter- 
i of tribes having different totems. The descendants of 
such mixed — may become tribes having for their totem a 
monster compounded of the two animals which were the several 
emblems of the ancestors. If this conjecture be right, one would 
expect compound totems to occur chiefly or wholly among 
exogamous tribes. But we know not whether there still exist, 
any sufficient materials for the practical application of this test by 
ethnologists. 


MY LIFE, AND WHAT I LEARNT IN IT’ 

IGNOR CAMPANELLA informs us that he writes his auto~ 
biography in order to impress upon the world the lessons. 
derived from his own experience. We should perhaps have a little 
difficulty in drawing out those lessons in a complete form; but 
their general nature is such as might be expected from an ardent 
Italian patriot of 1848. They have been proclaimed: with abun- 
dant eloquence in a good many countries, and we do not know that 
Signor Campanella’s personal experiences throw any new light upon 
the subject. If he differs from other members of the extreme 
Liberal party in Italy, it is perhaps in the circumstance that, having 
been a monk, his hatred of the priesthood is rather more prominent 
than usual. Certainly, if his anecdotes are not too highly coloured, 
he has no reason to regard them with affection. His book begins 
with a description of the Arcadian — of Southern Italy where 
he passed his youth, where life is still simple and beautiful, and 
the one black shadow is, or was, cast by the presence of a lazy and 
corrupt priesthood. The people would be everything that a poet's. 
or a painter’s fancy could demand were it not that religion with 
them has become a degrading superstition. It is to be hoped 
that when the superstition is crushed some purer form of faith 
will take its place. We will not dilate upon the ignorance, 
hypocrisy, and greed which Signor Campanella considers to be ih 
necessary results of the Roman Catholic system in its perfection, 
as denunciations of a similar kind are A sos familiar to most 
readers. It is enough to say that his views would be satisfactory 
to the admirers of his friend Gavazzi, orto Mr. Whalley himself. 
We may confine ourselves to recording one anecdote of Signor 
Campanella’s early youth, which appears to have made a 
strong impression upon his memory. As he was a mem- 
ber of a large family, his mother destined him to an 
ecclesiastical career; for in Southern Italy, as in Ireland, 
it was till lately the great ambition of a family to have given many 
sons to the Church. Accordingly, the young Campanella became 
@ novice in a convent near his native town, Spinazzola. In those 
days burials always took place in the pret ay and a sickening 
custom prevailed which is enough to make one desire the imme- 
diate introduction of incremation. At short intervals, it seems, 
the dead bodies were taken out of the graves and exposed upon the 
floor of the church in various stages of decomposition. They were 
then re-buried in a common grave, the object being, we presume, 
to make room for fresh comers; and as the sextons were allowed 
to become proprietors of any spoils found upon the bodies, the office 
was one of considerable profit andambition. This di ing cere- 
—_ took place during the first year of Campanella’s noviciate. 

With some of his companions he had indulged in a stolen repast 
made more discreditable by the circumstance that they had used 
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being 
ered, way 0 ce to 
lick the floor of the church, from which the fodies bad ealy just 
against this sickening punishment, and, after bears | threatened 


ond saying that, owing to his possession of a singularly fine 


but he also made acquaintance with a good many patriots, who were 
as pure and noble as their natural enemies were loose and corrupt. 
Ultimately, after escaping some snares, he fell under suspicion, 
and, without any reason being assigned, was ordered into retire- 
ment at Naples. He does not appear, however, to have been 
treated with the diabolical cruelty which might have been ex- 
pected; for he obtained permission to retire from his order, and 
afterwards travelled through Italy, still a priest, but in the inte- 
rests of the patriotic party. When the outbreak came in 1848, he 
took a strong part on the popular side, became chaplain to a regi- 
ment of Neapolitan volunteers, and in that capacity reached 
Venice, and went through the celebrated siege. ith the capitu- 
lation and his consequent exile the story concludes. 

We have said that Signor Campanella, however interesting his 
opeieen, has no new principles to expound. He is an ardent 
believer in the rights of man, the progress of humanity, the 
advent of universal peace, and other articles of the true revolu- 
tionary creed. But in one respect the of which he is a 
representative differs curiously from the modification with which 


we are more familiar in England. We could find agitators, indeed, 
gee given to decla- 


and especially Irish agitators, who are 

mation which would shock Mr. Carlyle and cause Mr. Froude to 
invoke the shade of Cromwell. But in countries where political 
discussion has been more worked into the habits of the people, 
there is not that childlike belief in the efficiency of pal of 
rhetoric which comes out quite refreshingly in Signor Campanella’s 
pages. How far this may be owing to differences of national 
temperament, or how far to the fact that we have learnt by experi- 
ence how little can be done by mere talking, may be disputed. 
But even the most incoherent stump orator discoursing upon Home 
Rule would scarcely have that faith in the powers of his eloquence 
which is unconsciously and amusingly displayed by his Italian rival. 
Whatever happens, the expedient which immediately suggests itself 
to Signor Campanella is that he should make a speech appealing to 
the eternal laws of justice and humanity ; and, if we may trust his 
report, the speeches often produced an effect in which we presume 
that his fine voice must have had some share. When — was 
fermenting with revolutionary passion, a Swiss regiment charged a 
mob. Signor Campanella and a friend pushed to the front, and, 
exposing their breasts to the bayonets, pointed out to the com- 
mander that it was infamous for the sons of a Republic, hired for 
money by a tyrant, to become the butchers of their brethren. 
“ The words found an echo in his heart,” and the danger of blood- 
shed was averted. The as of the Jesuits was being 
generally discussed. It suddenly struck Signor Campanella that 
it was “necessary to make - aoe to the ever sincere and just 
judgment of the people.” mode of carrying out this 
plan was to turn to the crowd in which he found him- 
self when the ht struck him, and exclaim, “Who is 
Italian, let him follow me!” 
ingly, and the same appeal being addressed to the ae 
round caffe, a vast crowd speedily assembled round the 
convent of the Jesuits. At this point it occurred to Signor 
Campanella that there were some “ men of the most brutal aspect ” 
amongst the devoted patriots called ae 7 curious appeal 
to the ever just judgment of the people. In fact, the priests were 
in some danger of being robbed and murdered. The old remedy, 
however, was equally efficacious, “ apy Ber fervid exhorta- 
tions” pacified or overawed the men of brutal aspect, and the 
priests were simply turned out of their convent without receiving 
any apna injury. When the regiment of which Signor Cam- 
panella was chaplain reached Bologna, the reaction had taken a 
ey 


at Naples, and orders were sent to the regiment to return. 
hesitated, but Signor Campanella, getting upon a table, pointed out 
to them, with all the energy he ans 4 that this was the supreme 


moment in which they must decide between despotism and in- 
ence,and it need not be said that his eloquenceagain prevailed. 

The only difficulty was to find a commander ; but this want, too, was 
lied by the appearance of General Pepe, to whomSignor Campa- 
made such a moving speech, received by such universal acclama- 
tion, that he consented to lead them, whilst “every heart was 
full of the most noble, the most generous enthusiasm, excluding 
all doubt, all fear.” Some of the Royalist officers looked askance 
upon the orator when he came amongst them just after this per- 
formance; but, taking in his hand a bust of Pio Nono, who was 
still to be on the national side, he addressed them in 
such fervent terms that many of the officers remembered “that 
be: Boney men and not sheep, and that amongst men they were 


” 


- Once in Venice, and surrounded by the Austrians, it might 
be thought that time for oa was gone by, so fare at 
any rate, as the exercise of any i i 


ence upon the minds of the 
C was equal to the 


Many followed him accord- 


i heroically: 


to supporting the spirits of his friends under the severe trial 
to which they were exposed; but his energy was not 
within limits. Towards the the 
siege he was uently stationed upon one of the small 
forts thrown up by the Italians * and here, he says, 
looking out upon the impressive scene of the lagoon in the quiet 
summer night, his feelings often became so strong that he was 
compelled to give vent to them. Sitting on a gun, whenever a 
pause occ in the bombardment, he addressed the Austrian 
soldiers. Though he had no speaking-trumpet, he had a very 
—— voice, and pronounced his words carefully. Perhaps his 
earers were only Croats or Germans, but it is probable that their 
incapacity to understand his language would not have made his 
eloquence less effective. He cried to these soldiers of the foreign 
oppressor that in vain they sought to conquer Italy; that the des- 
potism which they served was repugnant to God and man; and 
that the Italian cause, as the cause of justice and liberty, must 
triumph in the end. To the vulgar English mind there is some- 
thing grotesque in this picture of the Ftalian orator in the summer 
night roaring out revolutionary sentiments at the top of his voice 
to a distant enemy by way of relieving his feelings, On one night 
he had some reason to think that Radetzky himself was within 
hearing. He addressed him in a brilliant piece of invective, calling 
him “ worse than the most ferocious hyena,” and ending with the 
apostrophe, “ Radetzky ! cease to be the tyrannical instrument of 
tyrants; become a citizen, a man ; pass to the side on which is the 
ht, and on which God smiles. From champion of the power 
which destroys human rights, become their apostle and defender. 


Thus in the present and in future times you will truly deserve to 
be called t.” “Thus,” he adds, “I strongly expressed my 
feelings before the stern Austrian Marshal Radetzky.” The stern 


Austrian, strange to say, does not appear to have been particularly 
impressed in any way, and probably felt that he could use his 
lungs to better purpose than by attempting to carry on a contro- 
versy across the lagoon. It was rather more annoying that the 
Venetian Minister of War sent for Signor Campanella and seems 
to have rather disapproved than otherwise of his patriotic exer- 
tions; but the Minister was suspected of having some secret 
intelligence with Austria. The last gleam of Signor Campanella’s 
eloquence was on the occasion of his receiving his passport from 
the Austrian authorities to leave Venice, when he hurled a 
scathing sarcasm at the oppressor’s head, upon which he was con- 
gratulated by all his friends. 

The simplicity with which these and other feats of a similar 
kind are recorded is quite disarming. We cannot doubt that Signor 
Campanella is perfectly sincere in the complacency with which he 

his oratory, and it is not for us, who have inherited a 
different temperament, to judge him severely. The English dis- 
position is perhaps best represented in the old song, where the 
captain informs his crew that he “ hasn’t the gift of the gab,” but 
encourages them to take a French ship by informing them that, if 
they don’t do their duty, he will flog each mother’s son. Whether 
he would have done better to appeal to them in a sharp, stirring 
oration about country and the mghts of humanity is a question 
which opens a wide field for discussion. Certainly he would not 
have been so characteristic an example of the English type of 
heroism; and as we are only too generally inclined to share his 
= sentiments, we may perhaps be disposed to do something 

than justice to men of the opposite disposition. 


THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS.* 


pas volume consists of a course of lectures delivered by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke during the season of 1872 on Sunday 
afternoons in his ehapel of St. James's; their object being to 
derive from the language of our poets a scheme of theology inde- 
pendent of and distinct from the language of our formularies, 
whether formally accepted or denied by them. All thoughtful, 
intelligent poetical criticism is pleasant reading, but we own that 
we prefer each poet to be discussed on his own merits, without 
the critic being hampered by a view and a cause to promote and 
advocate. Nor does it add to our pleasure to remember, as we read 
these lectures, that they were delivered in church on a Sunday; 
though the author makes a great point of these conditions, paws 
ing that the objections of some persons accustomed to hear nothing 
but sermons from the pulpit have been more than outweighed in his 
mind by the attendance of many who had previously en unin- 
terested in religious subjects. The supposed sermon-lovers may 
ibly reply that it is not what they are accustomed to hear from 
Mir. Brooke's pulpit, but what they hear from the reading-desk and 
the altar, that disinclines them to this new scheme for theological 
teaching. Mr, Brooke has a way of making Christianity cousin- 
german to so many ugly-sounding professions of faith and its 
reverse, that he must not wonder if some people his meaning 
further than he intends it to go. He must, we should think, be 
somewhat indifferent to the adhesion of the steady-goers of his 
co) ion when he writes of Pope's. “ Universal Prayer” that, 
“whether it is called deistical or not, it belo to the best 
religion all over the world.” Why, we ask, sanction and defend 
the term in such a place before such an assembly ? 
This is the theology which Mr. Brooke labours to prove to be the 
- growth of modern poetic thought—‘ Nature alive,” as he elsewhere 
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awaken sympathy, or stamp his thought on the mind of others. But 
there is a mu un ing. e same understanding which 
allows the prophet to foretell of the earth disclosing her blood and 
casting out her dead, the psalmist to describe the Creator as flying 
on the wings of the wind, Moses in a poetic flight to use lan- 
guage not only different from, but in opposition to, his dogmatic 
utterances, makes the bard fearless ; he has ideas which cannot be 
conveyed otherwise than by strong figures of But by de- 

Mr. Brooke argues, this has the poet’s 
theology, at first without his knowing 1t:— 

So near, in fact, have we got to the conception of Nature as alive, that 
Cowper is betrayed unconsciously into phrases which mingle God up with 
the universe to make it living. The lines which speak of the diffusion of 
God through all are repeated in idea im this other phrase :— 

There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

This is a contradiction of his position of a God wholly distinct from the 
universe, but it marks the transition to the last step in the poetic idea of 
Nature. It is the conception of Nature as a living Being to whom affection 
was due, who could of herself awake feeling and thought in Man, whom we 
could love as we love our fellow-men, who lived her own life and had 
conscious pleasure in it—it is this conception which unconsciously in Cowper 
began to tremble into being. 

The idea of Cowper “ unconsciously” falling into such a creed 
as this is little in accordance with our notion of his character, nor 
do the words, to our thinking, bear any relation to it. That he 
would probably have indignantly repudiated such a gloss on them 
Mr. Brooke himself does not doubt. The growth of them into 
Wordsworth’s sentiment towards nature seems, however, to Mr. 
Brooke natural and obvious. This great poet he represents as con- 
ceiving of “ Human Nature as one person, acting as if directly from 
himself Wordsworth) —the male being of the universe to whom 
Nature, that is, the spirit who informs the outward world, is as 
the female.” It is this separate life of nature and man, writes our 
critic, which enables a dramatic action to take place between them ; 
Wordsworth in this differing from Coleridge, who held that 

We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 


and differing, too, from the poet of In Memoriam, on whom Mr. 
Brooke is severe for tracing in nature likenesses to his own vary- 
ing moods; while Wordsworth, he asserts, forgets himself in the 
beauty, joy, and life of things. Nobody can admire Wordsworth’s 
try beyond our own sense of its merits; but we do not admire 
cmt on the ground that he forgets self more than his brother 
poets succeed in doing. Surely it implies rather a worrying scru- 
— towards nature, it is investing her with temper as well as 
ife, to quarrel with the poets for not all treating her from one and 
the same point of view. To us they all seem to vary their view 
with their mood; each has his prevailing tone, but, like Olivia and 
Sophia in the Vicar of Wakefield, we may see them change cha- 
racters for a whole day or a poem together. 

Wordsworth, no doubt, trusts himself to speculation with con- 
siderable daring both of expression and thought; but poetry turned 
into prose, and set out asa formula, loses much more than its dress; 
the meaning und a sort of chemical change—that is, it affects 
differently the mind which receives it. The medium of verse tells 
upon the reader, whose apprehension adapts itself to meet it. He 
feels himself in an ideal world where nothing is absolutely and 
merely what it seems, but is the exponent of some subtler truth ; 
because for a simple explanation of fact plain prose is undoubtedly 
the most convenient medium. The poet, he remembers, is Heir of 
more than royal birth, is in some especial and favoured sense the 
son of Adam, “which was the son of God.” But imagination 
can play no part in Mr. Brooke’s formal interpretations, and the 
reader finds himself on a par with the theologian; he can talk 
in the same strain, and it is to be expected that many will talk 
in it, and we shall have our transcendental school before 1 
conversing with nature on the easiest terms, and muking wi 
manner of personal applications if the wind but stirs the tree-tops. 
This kind of intimate relation with nature—nay, all close observa- 
tion of nature’s beauties—is with most men a mere fashion; had 
they lived in another age, — would have known and felt none of 
it; but when Mr. Erode on owed, we doubt not, with a passion 
for natural beauty—says, “ Most of us have felt at times the desire 
for union with Nature to be unutterable, so secret and deep is its 
jee a good many of his sympathizers will not like to be 

hindhand, and will learn to talk of this union, and will turn 
interpreters, and affect to know what nature’s mocking spirit is, 
and to hear her address them after the manner of Emerson as 
% Little fellow!” 

Two-thirds of the book are devoted to developing this particular 
theology out of the works of Wordsworth, satay Som the Prelude 
and Excursion. It is well that these leading and characteristic 
poems should have their turn of attention, and be studied as well 


as taken for ted ; and the numerous passages quoted are at 
ance beauti and characteristic ; love 


however profound its meaning, for long periods of time. Not 
even opus and noble character and lofty genius can make such 
meditations safe, as a constant, or, to use a favourite word of the 
writer's, healthy, exercise, 

The Revolution, as Mr. Brooke designates the great French 
social upheaval, ignoring all other, is made to play a part only 
second to nature in the education of the poet. So strongly are 
the lecturer’s own sympathies allied to it, that we doubt whether 
he is able to throw himself with any keen interest into any period 
remote from its influence. He does not inquire how far Shakspeare 
and Milton inculcate the theology which lie implies that it is the 
mission of poets to teach; and those of the fraternity, as Cowper 
and Burns, who sound some preliminary notes, were, he considers, 
touched and impressed by its forebodings. Wordsworth ‘supplies 
his most copious illustrations. Coleridge, who fell back into 
Conservatism, incurs his contempt—a sentiment which he also 
expresses for the aristocratic element which lingers still among us, 
but which is pessing away in a broader me He is strong 
against genius submitting to the patronage of the t, “ trying 
in their blind wa: ‘on.” advice is 

robably good, but the epithet is uncivil. This is apropos of 

urns, who suffered under the injuries of Mr. Brooke’s two bug- 
bears, Patronage and Calvinism; the latter the only creed for whick 
he has not something courteous to say, and on which he is disposed 
to lay the blame of Burns's errors and Cowper’s madness—uniairly, 
we think, in both instances. Despondency is a mental disease 
to which—we appeal to general experience—Calvinists are not 
more subject than other men, and it afflicted Cowper before he 
knew Newton, as Mr. Brooke grants. To Burns in his own country 
and time Christianity is represented as inaccessible. “The Christ 
presented to him had, according to the teaching of that time and 
country, nothing in the world to do with him.” “The Christian 
ministers of Ayrshire blotted out Christ for Burns.” The 
ministers of Ayrshire would perhaps have had something to say in 
their turn. 

It is one of the necessary effects of large generalization that 
small truths and mere minor facts must go to the wall, Every 
thing and person has a task and ofiice assigned to him beyond and 
apart from his individual action. It depends entirely on the 
reader’s amount of sympathy with the generalizer how far these 
departures from severe fact affect him. If one is once caught in ihe 
current of agreat idea, they go for nothing. To the enthusiast the 
stickler for minute accuracy is a captious objector, but where syu~ 
pathy is cold, truth of fact stands at its full value, and one feels 
an increasing suspicion of a theory which requires such sacrifices, 
or catches at such fallacious . Mr. Brooke finds it con- 
venient for his view to call the poet Gray the “courtly Gray.” 
Gray, who was choice in his own epithets, would not have Inowz 
himself under the description. He eschewed the society of fine and 
great people; and the only time he was ever at Court—on his ap- 
pointment to a professorship—he wrote, “ The day was so hot and 
the ceremony so embarrassing to me that I hardly lmew what he (the 
King) said to me.” Cowper, on the other hand, is called a lawyers 
= which as little represents his social position, oe a it gives 

‘orce to a paragraph. Again, the argument requires that a new z- 
ligious element should wealis at a parti period, “ The work of 
the Latitudinarian School had been distinctly a work of charity and 
was needful for the time,” but “ the revived religious life of the pe 
sonal soul took its rise with the preaching of Wesley.” A true deve- 
tional element, Mr. Brooke grants, entered into our peetry in the 
hymns of Watts, but he finds in them no i or personal 
feeling in devotion, ‘ Watts,” he informs his readers, “lived am 
easy, retired life in a great country house from 1712 to 1748, and 
there is in his hymns that pleasant devotion to God which arises 
from piety and comfort, from a distant tion of the sutie 
ings of the poor beyond the gates of the park.” Now the plain fact 
is that Watts wrote his Senjregutionl Hymns sixteen years 
before he entered upon his retreat in a great country house. They 
were written (220 in number, as his quaint biographer a 
enumerates) before he was twenty-two, though not published t 
1707, one of these hymns being that beginning 

When I survey the wondrous cross, 


quoted with approbation by Dr. Pusey, in which the 
of every English communion find an expression of doctrinal, pez- 
sonal, and passionate devotion which no later hymn-writer has 

d. Mr, Brooke seems to know Watts only in his hymns 
for children. 

The plan of the book renders it a commentary rather than 
critique. It leads the reader to speculate on the religious bearing 
of certain poets’ distinguishing works rather than on their beautiea. 
Our notice of the book itself has been written in the same spirit. 


expresses it. We should 7 that “Nature alive,” in one sense, is | should have preferred the meaning not being pointed, or reduced 
certainly no modern idea. The imagination cannot dwell lo to prose matter of fact. We like them best when left to our owe 
nature without adoptimg a language personifying eranigte gs interpretation or guess. For Wordsworth’s deep introspection, bis , 
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THE ASHANTEE WAR.* 
Ce BRACKENBURY’S book on the recent campaign 
naturally demands a different sort of notice from that taken 
of the numerous other narratives which are being poured forth 
upon the public—greatly, we should fear, to the risk of some of 
their enterprising ScMickere, “ This is not an official history ” are 
indeed the first words of his preface : and it appears that neither 
is sta 


General Wolseley nor any of saw the work either in manu- 
script or print. But, on the other hand, the author tells us that he 
has had p: at his disposal every official document concerning the 


campaign, without reservation, and he distinctly claims for it “all 
the accuracy of an official account.” In short, it is this in fact, if 
not in its pretensions. For the writer has been behind the scenes 
throughout, whether we consider his advantage as to materials, or 
his confidential post at Sir Garnet's sideduringthe war. And the very 
fact of his having occupied this post must make it difficult, indeed 
hardly possible, for him to treat all the events he chronicles with an 
impartial eye. Many great commanders have written of their 
own exploits, but their memoirs are hardly understood to be con- 
suattet ia a judicial spirit, with perhaps the single exception of 
that of the Archduke Charles, who put forth his famous work 
anonymously many years after the events had occurred. The 
trusted secretary of any such commander can bap g gee to 
throw a shadow, be it ever so faint, over any part of his chief's 

roceedings. And hence we may look in such a work as Captain 
Brackenbury’s for fresh evidence of facts, but cannot expect to find 
them judicially weighed. We say thus much beforehand, that 
there may be no disappointment as to the nature of the con- 
tents of what must long be, even allowing for this draw- 
back, the chief authority for the details of a very remarkable 
campaign. It must serve us here chiefly as the groundwork 
of some reflections on a story the outlines of which should be 
familiar to all. Those who would have mere narrative without 
comment will find it best in the work of Mr. Boyle, which is that 
of the Special Correspondent pure and simple, with apologies ready 
ate turn to those whose conduct he describes, should they 
deem their personal share in the campaign underrated. Add to Mr. 
Boyle’s narrative a few criticisms, the groundwork of which it is 
part of our task to examine, and the other so-called histories of the 
war are sufficiently described, as indeed the previous newspaper 
reports of the same writers would lead us to expect. 

Captain Brackenbury’s volumes will especi ri fill a place of 
authority as regards the feelings of the commander, and his rela- 
tions with his subordinates and the Government that selected 
him. And we may say here that the conduct of the latter at the 
very outset a) to justify sufficiently what Captain Brackenbury 
observes later, that they did not fully trust their commander when 
they chose him. The real fact is that their conduct savoured rather 
of imbecility than prejudice. The Cabinet notoriously disliked all 
war in the abstract excessively. They had nn | Treason to 
doubt whether the nation did not this particular war as 
entered on needlessly. And so they commenced the undertaking 
without any belief that its successful conduct could bring any 
honour to themselves or to the agents they selected. Of the general 
feebleness of treatment they showed in their African policy there can 
be no better instance than that of the circumlocution and hesita- 
tion used in superseding Colonel Harley when the time came for 
passing from a mere colonial difficulty into a real war. It is true 
that no fault had been found with that officer. But he had no 
claim by rank or services to command such a force as it would be 
necessary to send, “should more extended operations be engaged 
in”—to use Colonial Office phraseology—“ had been as yet 
undertaken”; or, in plain words, should vigorous action be 
decided on to repel the invader. And it was so manifest, were it 
only by the pai instance of the New Zealand war ten years 
before, that the civil and military operations should be directed by 
one head, that it seems ridiculous to be reading the cumbrous 
— which the Colonial Minister made to Colonel Harley 
for doing so obviously a necessary act of duty. War can no 
more be made with rosewater than can revolution; and pro- 
bably Colonel Harley would have been just as well pleased 
if the fine words of Lord Kimberley informing him of the 
decision had been spared. In the same spirit of weakness it 
appears that the Ministry did not at first t the chief con- 
dition Sir G. Wolseley desired to make, that a contingent of 
white should be at his disposal. As this is one of the 
points for blame which their advocates have most strenuously refused 
to admit, it is as well to quote Captain Brackenbury’s own words, 
which we must conclude to be spoken on the best authority :— 
“ Sir Garnet,” he says, “in accepting made but two important re- 
quests. First, that he should be given a force of European troops ; 
and, secondly, that he should not be required to remain as Civil 
Governor of th 


e Gold Coast after the close of the mili opera- 
tions. The latter request only was at once acceded to.” other 
words, the Cabinet was as yet frightened at the of enter- 


ing seriously into the Ashantee question, though it is true it was 


in some d justified by the coldness of the press, which it 
erroneously believed to be real expression of public sentiment 
on the matter. 


The leading notion of the Cabinet at this time, as now revealed 
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plainly in Sir Garnet Wolseley’s original memorandum, was to 
conduct the active part of hostilities mainly with the native force 
to be raised on the Volta under Glover, who, “ making use of a 
body of about a thousand trained Houssas as a nucleus for that pur- 
pose, and proceeding up that river as far as he can in small steamers 
provided for that purpose, is to carry war into the Ashantee terri- 
tory lying on the right bank. If possible, he is then to advance 
westward in the direction of Coomassie.” It was hoped, Sir Garnet 
went on to say, that this might have the effect of causing the 
Ashantee army to retire on the Prah, or at least act as a powerful 
diversion in favour of “the force that is to advance from Cape 
Coast "—that is, if his own proposal were accepted. More was 
hoped in truth than here meets the eye; for it may be read be- 
tween the lings of this memorandum, written with full knowledge 
of the existing circumstances, that Lord Kimberley was so sanguine 
as to believe that no such advance would be required at all. And 
there is a slight touch of satire in the next paragraph of the new 
General’s memorandum, which runs:—“ As this (Glover's) operation 
has already been decided on, it is needless here to discuss its 
advisability, in a military point of view, or to consider 
whether the best direction is thus given to the best 
native troops (the Houssas) we have on the coast. . In 
framing a plan of operations for the attainment of the two objects 
before mentioned” (i.e. the clearing of the Protectorate and the 
seizure of Coots) # it is necessary therefore that it should fit 
into this operation already determined on.” With which sugges- 
tive preface, and some additional remarks on the probable dates of 
Captain Glover's expected movements, Sir G. Wolseley proceeded 
to put forward his own scheme in detail, being that which led up 
to final success, and which now forms, in its printed shape, the best 
monument to his judgment and sagacity. As to his own peculiar 
relations with Captain Glover, it is sufficiently apparent from a 
ape of this work that such difficulties as arose were not the 
ault of either, but were chargeable solely to the divided Govern- 
ment they served. 

Sir Garnet's plan comprised, as Captain Brackenbury justly points 
out, two distinct propositions; the first, that two battalions of line 
troops, with detachments of other arms, should be despatched in 
time to commence operations on the 1st December; the second, that 
the troops sent hou be composed of specially selected officers and 
men. Like the gods of the Homeric tale with certain of its 
heroes, the authorities he addressed listened to the first part 
favourably, but turned deaf ears to the other. ‘It was considered 
that the traditions of the British service were opposed to it, and 
that it would interfere with the regimental system of the army; 
and it was decided that, if European troops were to be used” (on 
which point there were long afterwards lingering doubts in 
the minds of the Ministry), “the two battalions first on 
the roster should be employed.” The objection taken was a 
fair one, as it seems to us; but, on the other hand, the 
service was of so limited and exceptional a nature that 
tradition might for once have well been put aside. Had it been 
so, the unpleasant question of regimental precedence that we have 
——— to speak of would have been avoided; and those who 

ow the inner history of the se are better aware than the 
mere reader of Captain Brackenbury’s work can be that this un- 
pleasantness formed one of the chief blots in a very successful 
campai For a third battalion was afterwards added to the 
eed Gemmnt when the natives of the Protectorate proved far 
less serviceable than the least sanguine had hoped, and, transport 
not being equal to the increased demand, it became suddenly 
necessary to leave part of the white force out of the honours of the 
advance, to the intense chagrin of those excluded. 

As before said, it is not our purpose to review the story of the 
campaign, which Captain Brackenbury tells with a mastery of 
its details, as well as of general military knowledge, which all intelli- 
- readers will appreciate. We look to his work rather to see how 

e meets those criticisms which even the most successful operation 
must raise. Among these one relates to the period of despondency 
that set in when Sir Garnet, after his successful raid on Deamon 
found further operations practically paralysed by the untrust- 
worthiness of those he had come to deliver. There is little trace 
of this having affected the real confidence of the staff that had 
been sent to make war without soldiers. And the report that the 
advanced posts were all but withdrawn at one time on a need- 
less alarm would appear to have no more foundation than the fact 
chronicled at p. 225, Vol. L., that Colonel Festing directed the 
engineer to withdraw from Mansu to Dunquah. Major 
Home, it would seem, did not comply with this order to fall back 


_(on Mansu, Captain Brackenbury writes, meaning obviously from 


t place), and the Major-General reversed it, causing a reinforce- 
ment to be sent to him instead. This overruling of Festing’s view was 
fully justified, since the next report from Home declared his new 
work to be so strong that he could hold it with his fifty natives; a 
proof, by the way, that those employed by the engineers at least 
were not accounted utterly untrustworthy by those who led them, 
As to Sir Garnet’s famous despatch declaring his own position 
to be “somewhat humiliating,” there is no question that it really 
was so, looking at any result beyond that of merely guarding his 
base on the coast; and he was fully justified in using strong lan- 

to eer an ee had at the first shown such plain 
symptoms of doubt as to the proper means of carrying on the under- 
it confided to him. 
e pass on to a more painful question, the exclusion of the 
third white battalion from its cantetel share of the adventure, 
which has left a soreness that time, as we are told, has as yet done 
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little to heal. Three regiments of more honourable fame have 
rarely been brigaded together than those that met under Sir 
Archibald Alison’s command among the surf off Cape Coast Castle ; 
and it is but natural that that which was left behind in the 
advance should have felt the position most keenly, and that it 
should have ascribed the selection of the Rifles and High- 
landers for precedence, the latter having been the last batal- 
lion added to ae to something more than chance. That 
the Brigadier hi bore a name honoured among Scotchmen 
may have contributed to this sentiment; and at this point of his 
narrative Captain Brackenbury was no doubt conscious that he 
had delicate matter to treat. As he gives the history from the 
official papers, the course of events may be briefly summarized 
thus :—The Rifles had the first claim to land on military grounds, 
as they only as yet bore the short rifles—arms of a similar nature 
intended for the other two battalions aE Sheet by the slow 
sailing of the too famous Dromedary. ilst waiting orders to 
land, a severe outbreak of erysipelas among the 42nd caused the 
senior medical officer to recommend that it should be the first to 
disembark ; but as this alarm passed off Sir Archibald Alison con- 
tented himself with letting it go on shore after the Rifles. The 
23rd was to follow, and one-half of the battalion was landed, when 
Colonel Colley, who had just taken over the transport arrange- 
endanger the whole progress an fe) e force. this 
the further disembarkation, leaving 
the artillery on board with half of the 23rd; and when Colley’s 
reports reached headquarters at Prahsu, and were confirmed by 
the Supply a Sir Garnet not only confirmed the order to 
stay the disembarkation, but “took the decided step of at once 
ohiie the 23rd and Royal Artillery to re-embark.” Of 
course, as Captain Brackenbury observes, he would have been 
only too Ind to take the whole; but to do so was not 
feasible. timately a hundred men of the unfortunate regi- 
ment were ordered to march to the front, and the same number 
of the 42nd sent back in their places. But this step could not 
make up for the disappointment suffered. And as so much was 
done, the question naturally arises, why was not the same idea 
carried a little further, and a whole wing of the Highlanders ex- 
changed for that of the 23rd, which had actually got as far as 
Accroful? Why, too, it is said with greater force, should a Naval 
Brigade have been hurried on before the Rifles whilst the question 
of supply was in such an uncertain condition? To leave soldiers 
on , and carry sailors to fight our battles on land, may be a 
great gratification to the latter, but it can hardly fail to rankle 
severely with the former. And it has some of the awkward ap- 
pearance of making a wrong use of weapons, to do this where free 
choice is allowed. 

We are now in Captain Brackenbury’s second volume, and find 
him entering carefully into the subject of the transport, the near 
failure of which caused the misfortune just noticed. He shows 
that there have more than the facile 
imagination of Correspondents depicts in the attempt to organize 
a ~~ system before Colonel Colley came. In roth this, how- 
ever, he unconsciously seems to reply to himself when he closes by 
saying, “It was only when the transport was put altogether 
into the hands of an officer of ability and rank, with a 
considerable staff under him, that a systematic method of 
dealing with the desertions could be established.” It would 
have been better perhaps to have stated the broad fact that 
General Wolseley’s prospect of success was all but sacrificed to an 
attempt to move a force =r" means which no military man of ex- 
perience can believe to be suited to sucha task. A Control De- 
partment constituted as ours is may serve to feed an army in time 
0 . An attempt to use its machinery in war anywhere would 
be as fatal as it would have been if continued in Ashantee, where, 
as we are told in another place, the Control literally had to borrow 
labourers from the engineer works to carry on its duties. Lord 
Napier at one time found his plan of operations in Abyssinia 
likely to be foiled by the inability of the Bombay Government to 
realize the need of proper transport for it. It is not surprisin 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley, with all the deadweight of the Coloni 
and War Offices to overcome, did not add to his preliminary diffi- 
culties by insisting on proper conditions on this head as firmly as 
did Napier. But a pe of Captain Brackenbury’s own remarks 
on the subject will show that this point proved of more vital im- 

rtance than had been originally foreseen before the desertions 
seen, That these desertions were due to ill-treatment he strenu- 
ously denies ; yet the letter he quotes frum the chief magistrate 
ore rather to prove that irregularity of payment and rations may 

ve had something to do with the evil. fact, the first set of 
special service officers were not ubiquitous, and to say that all was 
not done is simply to say that they were too few for their task. 

Into the last episode that has called forth serious criticism, the 
hurried retreat from Coomassie, we cannot follow Sir Garnet’s ex- 
secretary and present advocate in detail. His view isof course identical 
with that which presented itself at the time to the General, who, with 
less than a thousand European fighting men at his disposal, a heavy 
charge of sick and wounded, and a short store of provisions, had to 
weigh the = advantages of a longer stay against the risk of 
some evil that might “add failure to what kad hitherto been un- 
broken success.” On such a point we believe Sir Garnet Wolseley 
to have been an infinitely better judge than any of his self- 
constituted critics could be. He had’ better opportunity of know- 
ing every feature of the case than they, was naturally more gifted, 
and had a far wider experience of war and knowledge of men. On 


the whole we have no doubt that he did what was wisest, and 
that those who have cried out on him as over-cautious would 
have been the first to condemn his rashness had he risked the lives 
in his hand needlessly. With this remark we take leave of the 
narrative of his secretary, who has performed a diffieult task with 
clearness, ability, and moderation. The error of the work, if any 
there be, lies in the conception that it could take any other form. 
than that which it has actually assumed—of a Ls hag eulogy 
and an able defence at all points of the commander with whose 
fortunes the author was bound up. It would have had greater 
— in short, had it come from some pen less directly interested 
in the events it chronicles. Indeed its publication has awakened a 
doubt in the public mind whether that mingling of the functions 
of staff officer with those of private authorship is judicious which 
has been for the first time tried in this African war. 


CLYTIE.* 


B* dint of being the subject of a lawsuit and of a letter writter 
to the daily press by one of Her Majesty’s Counsel learned in 
the law concerning the proper pronunciation of its title, the novel 
called Clytie has attracted an amount of attention which its merits 
assuredly do not warrant. This is a circumstance apart from and 
outside the author’s work, and he cannot be blamed for it. For 
much which is of and within the book, for many means which 
he has employed to draw notice to its contents, he may be blamed. 
The ephemeral novelists of the present time are not as a rule dis- 
tinguished by a want of confidence in their own powers, by a 
belief that the intrinsic merit of their work will fail to make itself 
known without extraneous aid. With this want of confidence and 
this belief Mr. Hatton must be credited; he has found it necessary 
to add interest to his scenes and characters by unusual methods, 
without the support of which he may have felt doubtful as to his 
success in writing a novel. Perhaps he would have done better 
not to write a novel at all. 

One of the methods of exciting interest which the author of 
Clytie has thought good to employ is a carefully elaborated 
description of the manners and customs of theatrical managers and 
agents. It is not wise to single out a comparatively small class of 
people engaged in a special Myo pee as objects of blame, unless 
some crying and widespread evil exists among that class. The 
scenes of the theatrical world which occur in Clytie convey the 
impression to the reader that this is the case in that world. How 
far these scenes resemble real life, how frequently the kind of con- 
duct which is represented in them is to be met with, those who 
are acquainted with theatrical matters will readily judge. It may 
be hoped that those who are not will hesitate to form their ideas 
of a class of people who have at all times come in for more than 
their fair share of abuse from the portraits presented of them in 
Clytie. The author, it is true, introduces his readers to one manager 
of a theatre who possesses principle and honesty ; but he is careful 
to add that this person is “an exceptional —one in 
a thousand.” Another method resorted to by the author for sur- 
prising the attention of his readers is the translation of men and 
women from the actual world to the pages of his fiction, some- 
times in their own persons, sometimes covered by a trans- 
parent disguise. As an instance of the first of these plans, it 
may be noticed that on one occasion, when the heroine lately 
arrived in London from the country is ing the assem- 
blage of notable persons, unknown to her, in Hyde Park, a 
passing allusion is made to the domestic loss of one of the most 
distinguished men of this time. There is little to be said about 
the taste which dictates such a as this. The way in which 
the author saves himself the trouble of creating a character, or 
spares his readers the weariness of becoming acquainted with the 

roducts of his imagination, is well exem Iified by a certain Tom 
ayfield, who plays an important part in the book, and appears at 
first as an undergraduate of Dunelm University, desperately in 
love with Clytie, whose real name is Mary Waller. She is called 
Clytie on account of her resemblance to the well-known bust, a 
copy of which Tom Mayfield keeps in his room for the purpose 
apparently of addressing to it a tirades of romantic love, inter- 
mixed with speculations upon the philosophy of Averroes and 
Pope. Whether any young man in this world ever, to quote 
the author’s words, “smoked and talked to a Parian bust” in 
this fashion may well be doubted. Tom Mayfield is disappointed 
_— his love 7 flies from the scene of his disappointment to 
erica. e away as an ordinary yo Englishman. 
of some force gor which not prevent 
him from ranking among “ the little lovers that curse and 
cry” when he is rejected by Clytie. He reappears later on 
as a Californian poet who has lived a wild life among miners and 
Indians, under the name of Kalmat. The name mat is the 
name of a young Indian who figures in Mr. Joaquin Miller's i> 
among the Modocs, with only two letters transposed. The 
scription of Kalmat is a tolerably accurate description of the 
author of Life among the Modocs, and in order that no doubt may 
be left as to the writer’s intention, events of a unique character 
described as having ag ag: to himself by Mr. Joaquin Miller are 
assigned to Kalmat by Mr. Hatton. If Clytie should fall under 
Mr. Joaquin Miller’s eyes, he will be no doubt delighted to find 
not only himself, but also select passages from his history, figuring 
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in Mr. Hatton’s A more glaring instance of this reckless 
introduction of b> erage persons is found in the lead- 
ing incident of the novel. The provinee of the romanee-writer 
should be to observe real life, .and reproduce the result of his ob- 
servations assisted by his imagination. Mr. Hatton has either 
disdained this assistance, or, having tried it, has found it wanting, 
and reproduced what would be better forgotten. 

The reason of Tom Mayfield’s disappointment and departure 
is the love which he ee ee 
Ransford, 2 young man whose wealth is his recommen- 
dation. Circumstances combine to make it appear that Clytie 
is in the habit of giving clandestine assignations to Ransford, and 
is on the point of eloping with him. This is not unnaturally dis- 
tasteful to her grandfather, who is also her sole guardian. He 
therefore keeps .a strict watch over Olytie, which is so galling to 
her that she flies secretly to London at the same time that Tom 
Mayfield departs to America. It may here be pointed out that in 
the first volume of the book there exists a remarkable resemblance 
between the characters of Olytie and Hetty in Adam Bede; 
indeed the likeness extends to a reproduction of the well-known 
scene in which Hetty wears the jewels given to her by her lover 
when there is no one to see them. So far the author 
pursues the same kind of course which he has adopted with regard 
to Kalmat. It is not difficult to represent something of a real 


to be less well known. Therefore it is not om a that Clytie 
should become an entirely different person after her departure from 
Dunelm. The heroine's chief object in coming to London 
is to find an engagement at a theatre, which she is led 
to desire because her mother, who was secretly married to a 
Barnard, had been a celebrated actress. 


notorious quarter of the town. 
author had better have left out of his book.. Clytie — 


wife, with whom she finds lodgings. i is part of her 
career, and while her engagement at a theatre is pending, she is 
persecuted by Philip Ransford. Although his designs are frus- 


ruined, and reduced to gaining a precarious living as best or as 


Gunter con which sank 
of a i disagreeable case whic muc 
by reference to Mr. Hatton’s novel. Those who are not acquainted 
with these facts will scarcely care to learn them in the form into 
which the author of Clytie has put them. Nearly twelve chapters are 
taken up with an account of the proceedings in Bow Street which 
follow upon Ransford’s being brought up on a charge of maliciously 
publishing a libel upon Lord St. Barnard with intent to extort 
money. merit of these twelve chapters has appeared so su: 

ing either to the author or to the publisher of the book, or to both, 
that one of them is printed nearly word for word twice over. 
There can be no kind of doubt as to what the origin of this, the 
main feature of the story called Clytie, is. The author himself 
seems to have thought that his selection of a theme required some 
explanation, and this he puts into the form of an imaginary ex- 
tract from one of the daily papers.at the time :— 


An editorial note upon the charge drew attention to the fact that the 
wildest imagination of the novelist had been outstripped recently in several 
cases that had come before the courts. Without for a moment offering an 
opinion upon the Barnard-Ransford libel case opened this day at Bow Street, 
the editor still pointed out that in this business we had either one of the 
foulest and most dastardly and cruel libels that could afflict social life, or we 
had a story of fhe-‘most incredible deceit and immorality. It was with such 
materials as these, it seemed to the editor, that the successful novelist must 
deal ; love, revenge, human passion in their highest and most daring flights. 
Why the novelist should sit down and draw drafts upon his own imagination 
when the doors of Bow Street were open to him daily, this editorial autho- 
rity could not imagine. Moreover, the most successful novels, the stories 
most read, and whose lessons took the deepest hold of the human heart, 
were drawn from history proper, or from history as it presented itself 
at the police courts and the courts of law generally. Charles Dickens’s 
Oliver Twist, with the Fagin and Bill Sykes episode ; Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
and the sponging-houses ; Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, and the crime of the 

; Adam Bede, with the seduction of Hesther [sic], and her trial for 
murder: these and many more works were cited as examples, not only of 
criminal history furnishing the best materials for the novelist, but as an 
answer to certain namby-pamby critics, who denounced stories that dealt 
with those very social sins which formed the strength of our classic novels, 

and present. The harm was when some weak writer drew upon his or 
Per i ination, and mistook lubricity for the tender passion; when im- 
us ; when scenes of social de- 


morality was gilded over and made p ) 
care; when vice is made 


pravity are dwelt upon with a sort of 


attractive and virtue repulsive; when the Magdalene is made to look 
better and purer and holier than the true and divine Mary herself; then 
was society polluted by the novelist. But the writer who had the be to 
mould the realities of life to his purpose, and deal manfully and fearlessly 
with history as it was recorded in the newspapers, could not-fail to secure a 
following, and might snap his fingers at the-snarls of weak-ecritics who could 
not discriminate between love and lust, between pruriency and human 
passion. 

We cannot but express, even at the risk of being ranked 
the author of Clytze among the namby-pamby, snarling, w 
critics whom he so bitterly satirizes, our sincere hope that he 
will fail to secure a following. 

There is little more to ‘be said about such a book. Lady St. 
Barnard is finally righted, and she and her husband live happily 
ever afterwards. t, whose long residence in California hes 
not cured him of his early habit of “ smoking and talking to a 
Parian bust,” announces several times to a new image of Clytie 
that he is Justice. He also, we are informed by the author, 
watches the case in Bow Street for Destiny. He carries out the 
idea, which he seems to have borrowed from Monte Cristo, that 
he is Justice and represents Destiny, by shooting Ransford in the 
course of a somewhat ludicrous duel which takes place in an old 
inn on the Thames. A coroner's inquest is held upon the body of 
Ransford,and the surgical evidence goes to prove that he committed 
suicide. The author seems to have a great belief in the power of 
shooting generally. The chief hold which the villanous attorney 
Cuffing has over Ransford lies in the fact of his occasionally display- 
ing arevolver, and throwing out ferocious hints about the cheapness 
of life in America. The author's style is not without a certain 
vigour; but it is employed in wrong directions. He ap to 
think that force is secured by a multitude of words. en he 
wishes to be impressive he piles together a vast heap of adjectives. 
He on one occasion describes a woman with “a wealth of hair.” 
Of the mar to be found in Clytie two passages may serve as 
examples. Lord St. Barnard, talking to Kalmat, says, “ For you 
and I Boulogne has only that personal interest which belongs to 
a persecuted woman.” And the poet, catching the trick perhaps 
from his companion, presently says to Lord St. Barnard, “Let you 
and I, my friend, be a little mad.” 


PRIESTLY LIFE IN FRANCE* 
byes accomplished author of the Life of a Dominican Artist, 
reviewed some years ago in our columns, has laboured assidu- 
ously ever since in the same comparatively unoccupied field of 
French religious literature, partly by translations, and partly by 
original sketches of distinguished foreign ecclesiastics, such as that 
now before us. There is less distinction than might be supposed 
between the two classes of works, for copious extracts are worked 
into the biographical sketches, and the writer has the rare merit of 
making a translation read like an origimal composition. The pre- 
sent volume, like those which preceded it in the same series, is 
evidently written with a devotional and hortatory purpose; but it 
serves incidentally to throw a good deal of light on the condition 
of the French Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and the way in which it was influenced by the Counter Reformation 
which did so much to change the inward and outward life of 
Catholicism throughout Europe. The French Oratory, founded by 
Cardinal de Bérulle, never attained even to the limited influence of 
its Italian prototype as an institution, partly through its falling 
from an early period under the suspicion of Jansenism. It has, how- 
ever, been the nursery and home of some of the noblest spirits and 
brightest intellects among the French priesthood of the last two 
centuries, and is associated in our own day with the eminent 
name of Gratry, whose single-minded protest against dominant cor- 
Truptions is tarnished, but not—as he himself put it in a moment 
of culpable weakness—“ effaced ” by his subsequent recantation. 
The present volume contains a brief sketch of the career of four 
leading French ecclesiastics, three of whom, Cardinal de Bérulle, 
St. Vincent of Paul, and Olier, are well known by name, though 
little beyond their names may be familiar to ordinary readers. 
Of Condren, one of Bérulle’s earliest neophytes, we hear for the 
first time; but he well deserves the notice his biographer has 
bestowed upon him. It is worth observing that Olier, the-founder 
of St. Sulpice, the very model and stronghold of the seminary 
system of clerical training, had himself, like so many of the greatest 
men among the Roman Catholic priesthood, both regular and 
secular, received a lay education. He is described as “a vigorous, 
hearty schoolboy, yet with a deep-seated religious feeling,” then as 
a student at the University of Paris; and at eighteen his parents 
obtained for him the headship of an abbey and two priories, in 
three different dioceses, without of course his having yet taken 
orders, and indeed without his by any means forsaking the attrac- 
tions of fashionable life. Condren and St. Philip Neri, the founder 
of the Roman Oratory, similarly passed from a secular career to 
the service of the altar, and the same remark applies to the two 
great preachers of the French Church in our own day, Ravignan 
and Lacordaire. 
The mention of Olier’s worldly life, though it does not seem 
ever to have been vicious, while he was destined for the Church, 
and already held lucrative preferment—fur French abbeys were 
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trated, he carries his plans for working them out so that certain 
incidents are capable of a raked up against Clytie in after life 
: with an evil construction. Timally she is provided for by old Lord 
St. Barnard, who discovers her to be his grandchild; her appear- 
ance at the theatre never takes place, and we find her ten years 
later married to a Lord St. Barnard, nephew of the old Lord, and 
consequently her cousin. Meanwhile Philip Ransford has been 
worst he can. <A friend his, attorney 
COuffing, discovers that he is acquainted with Lady St. Barnard’s 
early history, and sees in this a possibility of extorting large sums 
of money from her or from her husband. Here occurs, not ascene, 
| but the greater part of a volume, which the author had better have 
left out of his book. 
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treated much like English deaneries, as “the prizes of the clerical 
profession”—recalls to our minds the earlier life of De Retz, 
especially when we read of the “ handsome schoolboy of eighteen” 
appearing as a fashionable —— in Parisian pulpits on the 
strength of his abbacy of Notre Dame de Pébrac. De Retz also 
Fc me at Paris with great éclat, long before he was in holy orders, 
the moral tone of the two men was widely different. It is charac- 
teristic of the times that. Olier’s ts, who seem to have been 
pious people in their way, should have seen nothing incongruous 
in these s anomalies. But there was in fact much worse 
behind. The condition of the French clergy at the time, we are 
told, was such as to fill the heart of any devout man with 
consternation. Vincent of Paul used to say that he had 
found numerous priests whose ignorance was so profound that 
they could not say mass correctly, and did not lmow the 
ordinary form of absolution. And a Bishop writing at that 
period observes, “I shudder to say that there are some seven 
thousand priests in my diocese, either drunkards or of impure life, 
utterly without vocation.” Another contemporary Bishop says, 
“There is not a priest in my diocese capable of any ecclesiastical 
office except the Canon Theologian of the cathedral.” Abelly 
adds that “‘a mere priest” was a common form of reproach, and 
Amelote that “the name was held to be synonymous with 
a and debauchery.” It may be remembered that St. 
harles Borromeo gives much the same testimony as to the state 
of the diocese of Milan when he became archbishop. The radical 
reform effected since then is mainly due to the efforts and example of 
such men as those whose lives are recorded here, though it cannot 
of course be forgotten that the Church of France has passed once 
and again through a baptism of fire which was likely at least to 
separate the wheat from the tares. And it is to be feared that the 
orm has been, after all, a one-sided one. In our own day the 
French clergy, as a body, contrast favourably in moral conduct 
with those of Italy or Spain, but their mental culture is of the 
feeblest, A living member of the French Oratory, Father Perraud, 
who is frequently quoted in these pages, dwells forcibly on the 
importance of this consideration. In these days, he says truly 
enough, “ the humblest parish priest must expect to encounter 
self-elected esprits forts, and many on all sides reject the authority 
of his ministry.” The educated classes of France are notoriously 
drifting away from all Catholic, not to say all Christian, belief, 
and the present generation of the clergy are powerless to stem 
the tide. There is something more needed for the purpose than a 
spiritual training, however excellent, and the narrow and exclusive 
curriculum of the petit séminatre and grand séminaire too evidently 
fails to supply it. It may be well for those concerned to 
have this lesson impressed on them by influential members of 
their own order and communion. It was, we may be allowed to 
remind them, no Protestant or rationalist, but a canonized Saint 
of the most ascetic and orthodox reputation—none other than the 
famous St. Teresa—who established the axiom that when 
the choice lies between a devout and stupid confessor and a con- 
fessor who is sensible but not devout, the latter should unhesi- 
tatingly be —— And the good sense which is so conspieuous 
in many of the counsels of Condren and others cited in this 
volume, as also in the spiritual writings of St. Francis of Sales— 
some of which have been translated by the same author—rests on 
a wider experience of life than any seminary can supply. 

We may have appeared perhaps to wander from the volume 
before us, though our remarks are suggested by its perusal. But 
it is time to say a word of the personages commemorated here. 
Of all the modern Saints in the duae there is none perhaps so 
attractive as St. Philip Neri, the founder of the Roman Oratory, 
whose winning character has gained him the sympathetic admira- 
tion of many beyond his own communion. Born at Florence just 
twenty years after the om of Savonarola, and brought up 
as a boy in the Convent of St. Mark’s, he retained through life a 

found reverence and affection for the memory of the great 
ominican reformer. The Congregation of the Oratory which he 
founded at Rome, composed of secular priests bound by no religious 
vows, has lasted to the present day, and was imported, as is well 
known, into England by Dr. Newman. Twenty years before 
Philip's death in 1595, Bérulle was born ; so great was his success 
in converting Huguenots that Cardinal du Perron used to say, “ It 
you want to convince a heretic, bring him to me; if you want to 
convert him, take him to the Bishop of Geneva (Francis of Sales) ; 
but if you want both to convince and convert him at once, take 
him to M. de Bérulle.” He was educated by the Jesuits, but did 
not join the Order, and seems all along to have considered it his 
mission to labour for a revival of discipline and spiritual fervour 
among the secular clergy. It occurred to him that the best means 
of effecting this object would be to establish a community modelled 
on the Oratory of St. Philip Neri; but there were important 
differences both in the rule and spirit of the French and Italian 
Oratory, beyond what the author seems to be aware of. One point 
she does mention. Each house of the Italian Oratory was inde- 
pendent of all the rest, and governed by officers elected every three 
years; but Bérulle—influenced probably by the French instinct or 
centralization, as well as by his Jesuit traming—placed all the houses 
of his “ Oratory of Jesus ” undera common sipopaaer A Superior- 
General was to be elected by an assembly of deputies from the 
various houses, of whom one was chosen triennially to represent eve 
twelve members; and the first assembly held after the founder’s 
death decided that the Superior should hold office for life. It is a 
further difference, not mentioned here, that, whereas theological and 
scientific controversy and the education of youth held a pro- 


minent place 'in Bérulle’s scheme, and are specified in the Bull of 


confirmation, these objects are expressly excluded by St. Philip’s 
rule, which gives daily preaching and ministration of the Sacra-. 
ments as the peculiar work of his Fathers. The Oratory of Jesus 


spread rapidly in France, so that within twenty of its: 
foundation it numbered 71 houses and 550 mem Tt is 
certainly remarkable, as Father Perraud has. . that “at. 


the beginning of that long period of 175 — during whieh 
the national representation of the was. to be 
altogether suspended, the founders of the [French] wen 
should have developed a constitution in which [notwiths 
ing the modifications of the Italian original] the rights of all 
were so carefully guarded, which obliged superiors to consider 
the opinion of their inferiors, which called upen authority to. 
render a periodical account of its acts, and to be set aside in due 
course before a higher power, namely, that of the Congregation 
itself, as represented by its deputies.” Its early success was im 
great measure due, not only to the personal influence.of Bérulle: 
himself, but to his disciple and successor in the Generalship, 
Condren, who recalls mueh of that striking combination of am 
ardent piety with a warm and affectionate nature, which had 
characterized St. Philip Neri. This is a illustrated 
in his letters, of which copious extracts are giver here. Ef 
the Oratory fell afterwards under the charge of Jansenism— 
which to the fashionable orthodoxy of the day, as we Inow from 
an amusing anecdote of the Court of Louis XIV., appeared worse. 
than atheism—it did but share the fate of all was most. 
earnest and most independent among the elergy and devout 
thinkers of the Gallican Chureh. 


Vincent of Paul, the founder of the Lazarists, had 
two years in the Oratory and twelve as tutor in the Gondi 
family before starting his own Congregation of Mission Priests, 
who, like the Oratorians, were to talte no vows, but only to. express: 
on entrance their i.tention of ae virtual for It hr 
designed for the training of the clergy by “ spiritual retreats ” as well: 
as for the Gratgihantion of the rural poor. Bossuet made his 
ordination retreat at St. Lazare in 1652, and on several subsequent 
occasions conducted retreats there himself. There were also to 
be periodical “ Conferences” of the clergy held there, and these 
lasted to the time of the first Revolution. Still more important,, 
however, in its permanent effects was the work of Jean Jacques: 
Olier, founder of St. Sulpice, of whose secular training and ante- 
cedents we have already spoken, and who, though he not been. 
canonized, appears afterwards to have attai both the reality 
and reputation of a very high degree of sancti All previous 
attempts at introducing the seminary system mto France had 
rests abortive ; but he, on undertaking the charge of the huge 
parish of St. Sulpice, including the entire Faubourg St. Germain, 
which is described as “ the very sink of Paris for irreligion and 
immorality,” resolved to work it by means of a ee. 
rather community, comprising, besides ecclesiastical students, 
some fifty priests. The parish was a peculiar of the see of 
Metz, then held together with ten abbeys by i of Bourbon, 
a natural son of Henry IV., who was a layman, peer a 
married man. From the seminary of St. Sulpice others were 
founded in various French dioceses, of which it was the pattern 
and source, and thus the system was gradually spread’ throughout 
the country. The objects of Vincent had been less exclusively 
clerical. treats for laymen were frequently held at St. Lazare, 
and Vincent has left minute directions as to the hospitable enter- 
tainment of guests who resorted thither for the p Before 
leaving him on the night of his arrival the director of the retreat isto 
take care that nothing requisite for the “‘exereitant’s” bodily comfort 
is omitted; he must be duly provided with paper, pens, ink, 
books, coverings for his bed, and a night-cap. But the three 
institutions of St. Lazare, the Oratory, and St. Sulpice were the 
joint instruments of that revival of discipline and devotion among 
the French clergy which was so sorely needed at the time. That 
it was after all partial is true enough, but what reform is not? 
Olier died in his forty-ninth year, worn out with his excessive 
toils, April 2, 1657. Lossuet styles him “ virum preestantissimum 
et sanctitatis odore florentem,” and Fénelon speaks of him as “ vir 
traditus gratiz Dei et plane apostolicus.” Still stronger is the 
eulogy contained in a letter from the Assembly of the Clergy to 
Pope Clement XII., where he is called “ eximius sacerdos, insigne 
cleri nostri decus et ornamentum.” Bérulle had died more than 
twenty years before, after witnessing the foundation of the splendid 
church in the Rue St. Honoré, where his monument was 
and which still retains its name of Oratoire, though, after under- 
going horrible desecration during the revoluti period, it was 

This graceful “ Sketch ” of the career of some of the chief reformers 
of the French clergy in the sixteenth century may be profitably 
read in connexion with Mr. Jervis’s excellent History of the 
Church of France, which it serves to illustrate and supplement. 
We hope the author may still continue to labour in the same field, 
but trust she will forgive us for one Panga digason The correetions 
of the press in this, as in some of other works, seem to have 
been very superticially conducted. We have come across a 
many misprints, especially in Latin quotations; and it is a pity 
that such easily avoidable blemishes should be allowed to detract 
from the charm of so interesting a volume, 
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LESSING’S LAOCOON.* 
are certain works which can never be what is called 
popular, and which at most can but have a limited number of 
readers amongst the most cultivated, so that their very existence 
seems precarious, at least in the sense of continued reproduction ; 
and yet these books are by a kind of fortunate necessity a 
once for each generation. The translation of Zaocoon made by Mr. 
Beasley, of Leamington College, supplied land and America 
for twenty years; but now Messrs. Roberts, of Boston, have pub- 
lished a new translation, and Messrs. i promise another. 
So the little book is now entering upon a new lease of life in the 
English language. There is not a single work in the whole 
of art-criticism which has so peculiar an interest for the student 
of intellectual history. It is the first example of intellect, armed 
with sufficient knowledge, applying itself vigorously to the solu- 
tion of artistic problems, and it is wonderful how many such 
problems are really and satisfactorily solved and di of in 
the little book. All readers of Mr. Lewes’s Life of Goethe will 
remember the passage about Goethe’s art-training, where the bio- 
grapher says :— 

Instruction in the theory of Art he at from Oeser, from Winckelmann, 

and from Laocoon, the incom le little book which Lessing at this period 
carelessly flung upon the world. Its effect upon Goethe can only be appre- 
ciated by those who early in life have met with this work, and risen from it 
with minds widened, strengthened, and Lye aay It opened a pathwa 
amid confusion, throwing light upon many of the obscurest problems whic 
torment the artist. It awakened in Goethe an intense yearning to see the 
works of ancient masters. 
Goethe, being melancholy and hypochondriacal in that year (1767), 
“allowed Lessing to pass through Leipsic without making any 
attempt to see the man he so much admired; a caprice he after- 
wards repented, for the opportunity never recurred.” Lord 
Macaulay told Mr. Lewes that “the ae © this little book 
formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he learned more 
from it than he had ever learned elsewhere.” A work which has 
been a source of light for minds so luminous as these may well 
have light for other generations yet. 

Great unity was given to this treatise by the choice of a single 
work of art as a central subject of discussion, and the work was 
most happily chosen for the purpose, because it was universally 
known, and admitted of the closest oS with certain 
in poetry also universally known to cultivated people. To under- 
stand the exact nature of the book one has only to fancy the author 
in his own room, surrounded by friends, with a reduction of the 
Laocoon upon the table, and a bookshelf behind him well supplied 
with ae ayste Roman literature. He then begins to talk about 
art and poetry, taking his illustrations chiefly from this one ex- 
ample, quoting his ancient authors, referring to the marble group, 

scattering throughout his discourse a quantity of the most 
acute, remarks which at that time were entirely new, and which 
are still most important truths that artists and critics can never 
afford to lose sight of. It is not too much to say that if Lessing's 
subtle and just criticisms were remembered always as they deserve, 
many of the futile attempts that are continually made in literature 
and art would be simply and happily avoided. The intention of 
his little work is clearly set forth in the following extract from his 
own preface :— 

The dazzling antithesis of the Greek Voltaire, that painting is dumb 
poetry, and poetry speaking painting, stood in no text-book. It was one of 
those conceits, occurring frequently in Simonides, the inexactness and falsit 
of which he feel constrained to overlook for the sake of the evident trut 

contain. 

e ancients, however, did not overlook them. They confined the saying 
of Simonides to the effect produced by the two arts, not failing to lay stress 
upon the fact that, notwithstanding the perfect similarity of their effects, 
the arts themselves differ both in the objects and in the methods of their 
imitation, jAy cai rpd7og 

But, as if no such difference existed, many modern critics have drawn the 
crudest conclusions possible from this agreement between painting and 

At one time they confine poetry within the narrower limits of 
painting, and at another allow painting to fill the whole wide sphere of 
poetry. Whatever is right in one must be permitted tothe other ; what- 
ever pleases or displeases in one is necessarily pleasing or displeasing in the 
other. Full of this idea they, with great assurance, give utterance to the 
shallowest judgments, whenever they find that poet and painter have treated 
the same subject in a different way. Such variations they take to be faults, 
and charge them on painter or poet, according as their taste more inclines 
to one art or the other. 

This fault-finding criticism has partially misled the virtuosos themselves. 
In poetry, a fondness for description, and in painting, a fancy for allegory, 
has arisen from the desire to make the one a speaking picture without soli 
knowing what it can and ought to paint, and the other a dumb poem, with- 
out having considered in how far painting can express universal ideas 
without abandoning its proper sphere and degenerating into an arbitrary 
method of writing. 

To combat that false taste and those ill-grounded criticisms is the chief 
object of the following chapters. Their origin was accidental, and in their 
growth they have rather followed the course of my reading than been sys- 
tematically developed from — principles. They are therefore not so 
much a book as irregular collectanea for one. 

Lessing’s opening chapter deals with the now well-known com- 
parison between the Laocoon of Drea and the Laocoon of sculpture 
1: reference to the loud cries of the first and the comparative self- 
2 of the second. Lessing quotes Winckelmann to begin 
with :— 

He raises no terrible cry, as Virgil sings of his Laocoon. This would not 
pet aa from the opening of the mouth, which denotes rather an anxious 

oppressed sigh, as described by Ladolet. 


* Laocoon: an Essay upon the Limits of Painting and Poetry, with 
Remarks illustrative of various wee ar the History of Ancient Art. By 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. by Elien ‘Futinghen, Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 


But after Lessing has quoted Winckelmann, he argues with great 
force that to a Greek there would appear nothing degrading in a 
cry of pain. To attach the idea of shame to the expression of 
suffering by cries is a modern notion, or a Northern notion ; for it is 
old amongst the Teutonic races, but it was not an ancient Greek 
notion at all. ‘Not so the Greek. He felt and feared. He ex- 
pressed his pain and his grief. He was ashamed of no human 
weakness, yet allowed none to hold him back from the pursuit of 
honour or the performance of a duty.” So Homer makes the son 
of Nestor say, “I am in no wise ashamed to weep.” Neuecoepai 
yé pév ovdiv wdaisw. Sophocles represents the dying Hercules as 
wailing, moaning, weeping, and screaming. After noticing these 
instances, and that of Philoctetes, Lessing has his own inference 
to make :— 

I now come to my conclusion. If it be true that a cry, as an expression 
of bodily pain, is not inconsistent with nobility of soul, especially according 
to the views of the ancient Greeks, then the desire to represent such a soul 
cannot be the reason why the artist has refused to imitate this cry in his 
marble. He must have had some other reason for deviating in this respect 
from his rival, the poet, who expresses it with deliberate intention. 
Having thus determined that there must be “some other reason,” 
Lessing at once diligently sets out in search of it. He proves in 
various ways that “among the ancients beauty was the supreme 
law of the imitative arts,” and then concludes that “ whatever else 
these arts may aim at must give way completely if incompatible 
with beauty.” A painter would carry expression as far as was 
consistent with beauty and dignity, and st he might not paint 
he left to be imagined, a concealment which was a sacrifice to 
beauty :— 

Apply this to the Laocoon and we have the cause we were seeking. The 
master was striving to attain the greatest beauty under the given conditions 
of bodily pain. Pain, in its disfiguring extreme, was not compatible with 
beauty, and must therefore be softened. Screams must be reduced to sighs, 
not because screams would betray weakness, but because they would deform 
the countenance to a repulsive degree. Imagine Laocoon’s mouth open, and 
judge. Let him scream, and see. It was, before, a figure to inspire com- 
passion in its beauty and suffering. Now it is ugly, abhorrent, and we 
gladly avert our eyes from a painful spectacle, destitute of the beauty which 
— could turn our pain into the sweet feeling of pity for the suffering 
object. ; 
Then Lessing is careful to notice the enlargement of the realm o 
art which has taken place in modern times, hy which the artists 
have extended the field of their labours over all visible nature 
whether beautiful or not, but he says that there are other independent 
considerations which should set bounds to expression. Next he 
comes to that very important but often negected truth about art, 
that it must confine itself toa single moment of time, and he argues 
very ingeniously and very soundly against the choice of the cul- 
minating moment in an action :— 

Since the artist can use but a single moment of ever-changing nature, and 
the painter must further confine his study of this one moment to a single 
point of view, while his works are made not simply to be looked at, but to be 
contemplated long and often, evidently the most fruitful moment and the 
most fruitful aspect of that moment must be chosen. Now that only is 
fruitful which allows free play to the imagination. The more we see the 
more we must be able to imagine; and the more we imagine the more we 
must think we see. But no moment in the whole course of an action is so 
disadvantageous in this respect as that of its culmination. There isnothing 
beyond, and to present the uttermost to the eye is to bind the wings of 
fancy and compel her, since she cannot soar beyond the impression made 
on the senses, to employ herself with feebler images, shunning as her limit 
the visible fulness already expressed. 


Then follows a quite admirable argument against the choice of 
what is too transitory in nature. Lessing rightly considers that as 
the work of art is permanent, and is looked at for long together, 
the subject of it ought to have a certain natural possibility of 
duration also :— 

All phenomena [he says] whose nature it is suddenly to break out, and 
as suddenly to disappear, which can remain as they are but a moment; all 
such phenomena, whether agreeable or otherwise, acquire through the per- 
petuity conferred upon them by art such an unnatural appearance that the 
impression they produce becomes weaker with every fresh observation, till 
the whole subject at last wearies or disgusts us. La Mettrie, who had him- 
self painted and engraved as a second Democritus, laughs only the first time 
we look at him. Looked at again, the philosopher becomes a buffoon, and 
his laugh a grimace. So it is with a ery. 

It isa matter of common experience that, although pictures of 
action often have a great momentary effect upon us in exhibitions, 
those which obtain the longest hold upon our affections are almost 
invariably pictures of repose. If the reader who is at all serious} 

interested in art will just pass over in his memory the pictures whic 

he oftenest pauses before, and dwells upon, in the public galleries of 
Europe, we may predict without much risk of error that they will 
represent scenes or personages in a condition that may be best de- 
scribed as that of beautiful tranquillity. These are the only pic- 
tures that remain true whilst we look at them, and as long as we 
look at them, the only ones that retain a lasting charm. There is a 
clear distinction between the reasonableness of sketching extremely 
transient action for book illustration, and painting it in a picture. 
We may turn over the leaves of the book rapidly, but the picture 
hangs on the wall hour after hour, and day after day. What is 
true of painting in this respect is true in a still greater degree of 
sculpture ; for a marble group in a room is a much more obtrusive 
thing than a flat picture hung against the wall. Indeed, if we 
might venture to express a private and half-heretical opinion, we 
should almost say that in the Laocoon group itself there is too 


much action for a work in marble, and that the position of the 
three victims, although the action has not yet fully culminated, is 
nevertheless transitory enough in its nature to 
objection on this account. 
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We are inclined to think that, as is natural in a man of literary 
training, Lessing’s observations on poetry are still more masterly 
than his very acute reasonings about painting and sculpture. But 
what is best and most precious in his treatise is neither this nor 
that; it is the clearness with which he establishes the differences 
between the necessities of different arts. Poetry has often refer- 
ence to the eye, but always through the imagination only, and it 
often addresses other senses or feelings than those which belong to 
sight. The following analysis is perfectly unassailable :— 

Without inquiring here how far the can succeed in describing phy- 
sical beauty, so pane | at least is clear, that since the whole infinite realm of 
perfection lies open for his imitation, this visible covering under which 
perfection becomes beauty will be one of his least significant means of inter- 
esting us in his characters. Indeed, he often neglects it altogether, feeling 
sure that if his hero has gained our favour, his nobler qualities will either 
80 engross us that we shall not think of his body, or have so won us that, if 
we think of it, we shall naturally attribute to him a beautiful, or at least no 
unsightly one. Least of all will he have reference to the eye in every detail 
not especially addressed to the sense of sight. When Virgil’s Laocoon 
screams, who stops to think that a scream necessitates an open mouth, and 
that an open mouthis ugly? Enough that “clamores horrendos ad sidera 
tollit” is fine to the ear,no matter what its effect on the eye. Whoever 
requires a beautiful picture has missed the whole intention of the poet. 
Then Lessing goes on to argue that, since nothing obliges the 
poet to concentrate his picture into a single moment, he may, in 
passing, describe a transient weakness without reducing our general 
conception of a character that he has already taught us to esteem. 
“Virgil's Laocoon cries, but this screaming Laocoon is the same 
we know and love as the most far-seeing of patriots and the 
tenderest of fathers. We do not attribute the cry to his character, 
but solely to his intolerable sufferings.” Passing from Virgil to 
Sophocles, Lessing analyses the situation of Philoctetes, and this 
analysis contains some of the critic’s acutest observations. He 
remarks, for example, that “ physical suffering in general possesses 
in a less degree other evils the _— of arousing sympathy. 
The imagination cannot take hold of it sufficiently for the mere 
sight to arouse in us any correspon emotion.” But in the 
drama in question Sophocles has contrived wonderfully to intensify 
and ennoble the idea of physical pain. ‘ He chooses a wound—for 
we may consider the details of the story dependent upon his choice, 
in so far as he chose the subject for their sake—he chose, I say, 
a wound and not an inward distemper, because the most painful 
sickness fails to impress us as vividly as an outward hurt.” Then 
come pages of delicate observation touching point after point in 
the surest manner. 

Several chapters which follow consist entirely of an investiga- 
tion into the relative powers of poetry and painting, and the whole 
force of the author's intellect and learning is brought to bear upon 
this subject with a single great se In view—namely, to esta- 
blish as firmly as possible the independence of each of the two arts, 
so that neither of them may be stupidly censured for not doing 
what the other habitually does. He goes to the heart of the matter 
when he says, in speaking of poets, that the real object of their 
work is to let their personages act, and by their actions reveal their 
character. He laughs at an Englishman, Spence, for wondering 
why the poets did not describe the Muses more :— 

What is this but expressing surprise that the poets, when they k of 
the Muses, do not use the dumb language of the painter? In poetry Urania 
is the Muse of astronomy. Her name and her employment reveal her office. 
In art she can be recognized only by the wand with which she points to a 
globe of the heavens. The wand, the globe, and the attitude are the letters 
with which the artist spells out for us the name Urania. But when the poet 
wants to say that Urania had long read her death in the stars— 

Ipsa diu positis lethum preedixerat astris 
ranla— 
why should he add, out of regard to the artist—Urania, wand in hand, 
with the heavenly globe before her? Would not that be as if a man with 
the power and privilege of speech were toemploy the signs which the mutes 
in a Turkish seraglio had invented to supply the want of a voice ? 

In the sixteenth chapter Lessing attempts to concentrate, in the 
space of two short sentences, the characteristics of pictorial and 
poetical subjects. There is a flaw in one of his statements, but 
only in the form of it, and the resulting idea is a safe guide for the 
practical worker in the two arts :— 

Objects which exist side by side, or whose parts so exist, are called bodies. 
Consequently bodies with their visible properties are the peculiar subjects of 


ting. 
PeObjects which succeed each other, or whose parts succeed each other in 
time, are actions. Consequently actions are the peculiar subjects of poetry. 
It is certainly not true that objects which succeed each other 
are actions; it is the movement, the succession, which constitutes 
the action; but to this of course the objects are indispensable. 
Take, for instance, a dog and a hare; when they are stationary it is 
but when the dog runs after the 

, are they not bodies still, and is it accurate to affirm that they 
have ceased to be bodies and have become actions? The running 
dog and hare are surely not two actions, but two bodies in action. 
However, having noticed this flaw in Lessing’s statement, we may 
accept his dictum with certain restrictions. What he means is 
that when life pauses in certain temporarily fixed situations, the 
moment of pause is the right time for the painter, whereas, when 
life moves on in a rapid succession of situations, the poet is the 
artist best able to with it asasubject. This is quite true in 
a general way, and yet on reflection we shall remember many 
poems which deal with a single situation rather tha’: a succession, 
whilst it is clearly open to the — ne om Hogarth did, 
@ succession of situations on different canvasses if he be so minded. 


We cannot see why a painter should be forbidden to use several 
canvasses to accomplish a purpose for which a poet would not be for- 


bidden to use several pages. The reason against the practice is 
chiefly the difficulty of selling ten or twenty pictures together, so 
as not to break a series, but this is merely an economical reason, 
which has nothing whatever to do with the capabilities of the art. 
Several other important questions are dealt with by Lessing in 
the Laocoon, but we have not room to indicate them. Every page 
of the book is full of mingled intellectual and artistic interest. 
We have to acknowledge, in conclusion, the pana) pee quality 
of Miss Frothingham’s translation, which is as readable as a well- 
written original English book, 


A FEW PAGES FROM REAL LIFE.* 


ss JOURNAL,” says Mrs. Osborne in her introduction to this 

book, “ is the ag of a mind, and a mind is at all 
times a jumble of ideas of all sorts as to value, grave and gay, 
trifling and profound.” While we are willing to allow Mrs. Osborne, 
if it gives her the least satisfaction, to call a journal a photograph, 
we regret that we cannot go with her any further. The ideas thas 
form the jumble that form the particular mind of which this journal 
is a photograph, are never grave, never gay, never profound. Nor 
is there any difference to be found in their value, if they are to be 
measured at least by any recognized standard. They are not worth 
a straw, they are not worth a pinch of snuff, they are not worth a 
rotten nut. We do not goso faras to say that therefore no possible 
standard could be struck out by which their worth could be esti- 
mated. For all we know, if it were thought advisable to make the 
attempt, it would be possible to estimate their value by comparing 
them with so many verses of Proverbial Philosophy, or so many 
pages of A. K. H. Why Mrs. Osborne calls her book 4 Few 
Pages from Real Life we cannot so much as guess. A parson in 
like manner will often call his longest and dullest sermon a few 
practical remarks. We never heard, however, of any one else 
giving it the same name. Fewness, after all, is a comparative 
term, and, — with what Mrs. Osborne has written, the 480 
pages that she has published may be few indeed. Let her be satis- 
fied, however. She has shown up the errors of the Papists, and 
“the inconveniences as to personal comfort ” that affected her daily 
life. She has exposed the absurdity of the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, and the badness of the dinner she had at Brussels. She 
has struck a fatal blow at the Jesuits, and a scarcely less fatal one 
at the smallness of the sheets on the Continental bed. “ This 
grievance,” she says, “is such a national one that it really demands 
reformation, for bodily comfort is one of the first requisites for tra- 
vellers who are not discoverers or officials, and as such must rough it 
if required.” If inthe next century or two the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church gets narrowed, and the sheets abroad get widened, 
it will be mainly owing, no doubt, to Mrs. Osborne’s book. We are 
not ashamed to own that, few though the pages are which she has 
written, far fewer of her pages have we been able to read. She has 
travelled—so much the table of contents tells us—from London to 
Constantinople, and from Constantinople back to London. She has 
told us, so far as we accompanied her—and that wasonly to Vienna— 
where each night she slept and where each day she dined, what she 
said and what she thought. She has noted a thousand circum- 
stances and made a thousand reflections. Each circumstance 
unfortunately was utterly insignificant, and each reflection was 
foolish. Litera scripta manet must be the motto on which she acts, 
and, like certain silly people who treasure up every letter they 
have received, she attaches a value to what is written merely 
because it is written. We should suppose that exactly as she wrote 
her journal, so has she published it. When once anything had got 
fairly entered into her note-book, it was no more to be altered than 
if it had been a law of the Medes and Persians. When we con- 
sidered the important nature of the various entries, we were 
reminded of nothing so muchas of a diary which a little girl 
began to keep. She, too, had thought fit to recurd the strange 
occurrences that had come within the range of her short life. The 
entries, unless our memory or our imagination plays us false, were 
somewhat as follows:—“I saw to-day a charity girl hopping.” 
“T saw two porters riding in a railway-carriage.” “The postman 
had a ride to-day in the butcher's cart.” She however, so far as 
we have ee, has not gone into print, though now that Mrs. 
Osborne ublished her ‘ Notes of Impressions received from 
well-known Places” we do not know why she should in the least 
hesitate to publish hers. 

It is very hard to = what manner of person she can be who 
thinks that the world will care to know that when she arrived late 
at Munich the first place she drove to was the chemist’s, and that 
she found the hotel so full that she could not have a sitting-room. 


When a Special Correspondent is sent out to some t war, 
and finds that, owing to some hitch met with in the 
work of butchery, there is as yet nothing to tell, may be 


excused if he fills his letter with what nobody cares to read. Asan 
honest man earrips aryps pay he is bound to write something, and 
if he cannot write about others, he can at least write about himself. 
But Mrs. Osborne, of course, has no such excuse as this. She had 
nothing to write, and she need therefore have written nothing. Had 
she what is called “great command over her pen,” she might 
surely have found the same relief in its exercise as so many of her 
countrymen find, in the visitors’ books of the different hotels at 
which she stopped. Surely it would have sufficed if at Munich it 
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had been solemnly put on record that the coupé in which she and 
G. were, “ being very near the engine, shook terribly. G. moist- 
ened her lips with a lemon, but could touch nothing else, so I 
could not enjoy the lovely —_— we passed through.” “ Munich,” 
she goes on to tell us in one of those strangely composed sentences 
which now and then by their absurdity almost rouse the drowsy 
reader up— 

Munich is: considered very unhealthy, and there are no great pro- 
visions for acquiring remedies ; for at the ish Apotheke we found that 
English was not spoken ; and the Hof Apotheke we arrived at, through the 
doubting toleration of a Bavarian sentry, we found to be a laboratory 
situated in the palace itself; but,on the other hand, care is taken not to bury 
people alive, for every one who dies there is carried to the dead-house, 
where precautions are taken that, should consciousness return, there might 
be a way of escape from such an awful fate. 

We should be curious to know, by the way, how it happens that the 
laboratory in the palace is so unhealthy that —_ provision has 
to be made for those who should chance to die there. Are the 
Court chemists of Munich so devoted to experimental science on 
substances of the most dangerous and subtle nature that they are 
ever falling down in a trance, and being borne away, as if dead, 
to their burial? If a mistake is to be made with any of them, 
and if they are to be hurried out of the world before their time, 
they may, if it is any consolation to them, know, on the authority 
of iis. at that “the emotional part of one is that which is to 
last, while the perceptions are to change in a future state of exist- 
ence.” It is curious to notice the extreme rapidity with which 
Mrs. Osborne passes from subject to subject, from thought to 
thought. She tells us that “ every chemist’s shop on the Continent 
ought to have an 4, supply of Condy, and nowhere is it to be 
had ”; and then five lines fh er down, without even beginning a 
fresh paragraph, she on to add, “ Life becomes like an ob- 
jective romance to the endings thereof when romance has been 
unged from subjective life.” Between Condy on the one side, 
and the objective romance and the subjective life on the other, she 
has managed to squeeze G.’s bed, the First Napoleon, the Emperor 
of Germany, and the Queen Louisa of Prussia. In another page 
she opens with what we may call a Protestant burst, urging 
“ every Protestant who can afford to leave as little as five pounds 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, to do so for a fund to maintain 
rotestantism.” She then, without a pause to take breath or 
to come down from the height of her great argument, remarks that 
“the wooden bri of Sala seem to be made of loose planks, 
and must, I should think, soon worn out, but most easily re- 
placed,” and then, with another jump, she says, “ A carriage is very 
agreeable after railroads, and railroads increase the natural 
tendency of a traveller to regard humanity under a purely national 
aspect, and the inhabitants of other countries with diverse habits 
and manners as ‘sports of nature.’” We cannot, however, bring 
home to our readers the wonderful manner in which this book is 
written unless we quote the author at some length. We shall 
therefore venture to give a few lines over a whole page, so that 
they may see what sort ofa thing is this “ Guide-book from Notes 
of Impressions received from Places ” :— 

When one looks at the stars and thinks that “our Father” made the 
glorious solar system, that He created that human nature which in the 
midst of its perversions yet affords gleams of its divine origin and illustra- 
tions, such as Plato, the“ noble army of martyrs and saints,” Sir Isaac 
Newton, and to sum up in one name, mental and moral grandeur, a name 
familiar to us all, for “acity that is set on a hill cannot be hid,” and noble 
as his career in public life was, dedicating as he did all his energies to the 
welfare of this empire and mankind at large, we know that Prince Albert 
was perfect in domestic life also, and our noble-hearted Queen, as a wife, was 
more gratified in giving the love of millions, through herself, to a character 
worthy of all reverence, than in being the sovereign of her great empire. 
No other woman ever had such a fate, and may every blessing rest upon 
their descendants ! 

We met a good many acquaintances at Salzburg, and all agreed as to its 


surpassing beauty. 
As there are so many glow-worms, I wonder there are not fire-flies also, 
for I should not have thought it was too far north. 


We have read the utterances of some of the silliest of the silly. 
In fiction we are familiar with Mrs. Nickleby’s speeches; in real 
life we are not uainted with the political discourses of the 
author of Ginz’s B But neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Mr. 
Edward Jenkins can hope to rival Mrs. Osborne. She far 
both of them in the power of making a foolish start, man foolish 
digressions, and a foolish end. It isa pity that women have not 
es seats in Parliament, for im that case we should expect before 

mg to hear that she had been returned to Parliament for some 
Northern boro 

On oneoceasion Mrs. Osborne tells us that “the Times to-day 
has an article which I don’t understand.” She would seem to 
— from this that most of the articles od oman did under- 
stan 


We should have thought that she would have been a good 
deal puzzled by the ar that is sometimes to be found in them. 
But perhaps she understands English, enough at least to read it, as 
well as the in which she writes. It must have been an 


unusual thing, however, for her to pick up a copy of the Times ; for 
few lines further down, in im- 
portant day, she writes :—“ In the Times to-day a quotation from 
the Emperor Nicholas amused me very much.” The quotation not 
int out that “in 
no country in the d does royalty reckon for so much, as to 
personal atfection, as it does in d, because it is a subjective 

a pedestal composed of subjects, but is like the apex of a pyramid,” 
she is seen to pick up a number of the Zimes, If every time she 


gets amused by one of its articles she isto indulge in such fine talk 
as this, they must one aud all begin to curse the art. of printing, 
Years ago they must have seen that she would, if she lived, get into 
print. For she showed, as she is careful to let us see, a most un~ 
usual precocity, and she is reminded on one oecasion, to quote her 
own words, “ of the innate horror she had, as a child, of a precedent, 
People used to laugh at me, and call me old-fashioned, but the 
did not in the least shake the resolution with which I ever repli 

‘I hate it as a precedent.’” We too may be allowed, when a 
silly book is published, to say “ We hate it as a precedent,” and 
to exercise a severity of criticism sufficient, we may hope, to keep 
the precedent from getting established. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AY CHARLES LOUANDRE has published another volume 
4¥ie of extracts from the old French conteurs.* His previous 
collection dealt with the contemporaries of Rabelais and Bonaven- 
ture Desperiers ; we are now introduced to the seventeenth century 
and if many of the names quoted by the learned editor are we 
known to most readers, we notice, on the other hand, several 
which sound strange, and which require a little biographical eluci- 
dation. M. Louandre devotes a preliminary essay to a view of the 
whole ground over which he purposes taking his readers ; he shows 
the decay of romantic literature manifesting itself on the eve of 
the Renaissance by vain efforts to revive the chansons de geste, and 
to interest the public in the high deeds of the Amadis. Honoré 
d@Urfé then came forward, and his Astrée, the most remarkable 
specimen perhaps of early pastoral novels, obtained an amount of 
popularity which seems to us quite incomprehensible. Sorel, 
Scarron, and the other representatives of the Bahéme littératre next 
engage our attention, simultaneously with the more ambitious 
works of La Calprenéde and the Scudérys. From the quieter com- 
positions of Fénelon and Perrault, we come at last to Fontenelle’s 
artificial and maniéré style ; and thus the whole of the grand siécle 
is brought before us, M. Charles Louandre illustrating his excellent 
though brief biographical sketches by characteristic extracts. 

The publication of the works of André Chénier and Frangois 
de Pange has met with the success it deserves, and M. Charpen- 
tier is thus encouraged to draw upon the literature of the Revolu- 
tionary period for fresh materials. We have always thought 
that a score of most interesting volumes might easily be pro- 
duced from the polemical writings of Mallet du Pan, Rivarol, 
Mirabeau, and the other leading members of the National and 
Legislative Assemblies. Amongst these, the brilliant effusions 
of Camille Desmoulins + would naturally occupy a conspicu- 
ous place. M. Jules Claretie was peculiarly well qualified to 
make us acquainted with the controversial talents of the viewr 
Cordelier, for he has long been engaged upon a history of that wi 
journalist, and of the political group to which he belonged. . 4 
addition to the various pieces which have already been printed, 
M. Claretie has been able to put together a number of brochures 
which are now extremely scarce, and which are interesting for the 
history of the early days of the Revolution. It was impossible of 
course to give the Révolutions de France et de Brabant in their en- 
tirety, but a selection of striking passages is made, and will, we 
doubt not, be read with pleasure by those who not only take an 
interest in political history, but admire likewise the effusions of 
true wit, even when they overstep every now and then the 
limits of good taste. M. Sainte-Beuve calls Camille Desmoulins 
“la plume la plus gaie, la plus leste du parti démocratique”; 
thanks to M. Jules Claretie, we shall now be able to see how far 
this estimate is deserved. Notes, tables, and a copious alphabetical 
index add much to the value of these two volumes. 

The history of contemporary Italian literature is a subject which 
has not yet been treated with the care and detail that it deserves. 
In writing about the renovation of Italy, authors have chietly 
confined themselves to political or social topics; they have shown 
the influence of freedom in developing the material prosperity of 
the country ; their discourse is of drainage, roads, agriculture, com- 
merce, and they scarcely notice the intellectual progress whieh 
has already accomplished so much. This last is the subject 
specially selected for consideration by M. Roux, and the little 
volume he has just published { is a sketch of Italian literature 
in its various branches during the last twenty years. It is obvious, 
however, that some reference to the previous epoch was necessary 
in order to enable readers clearly to understand the movement now 
going on, and M. Roux. has accordingly devoted an introductory 
chapter to a review of Italian literature from the First Empire to 
1860, describing chiefly the writings of Monti, Ugo Foseolo, Manzoni, 
and Gioberti. He is evidently at home in this interesting subject, 
and his agreeably written volume is a valuable contribution to the 
series of text-books issued by M. Charpentier. 

M. Mérimée’s Portraits historiques et littéraires § consist of fifteerr 
sketches which have already appeared either in periodicals or aw 
prefaces to editions of Brantéme, Stendhal, Xe. ; their chief merit is 
that they are the last collected remains of an author whose repu- 
tation will live as long as people are found to appreciate excellent 


* Chefs dauvre des conteurs franguis; XVII siecle. Par Charl 
Louandre. Paris: Charpentier. 4 

+ Cuvres de Camille Desmoulins. Recueillies et publiées J 
Claretie. Paris: Charpentier. 


}. Histoire de la littérature contemporaine en Italie. Par Amédée Roux. 
tier. 


§ Portraits historiques-et littéraires. Par P. Mérimée. Paris: Lévy. 
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writing and an imagination which never allows itself to run riot. 
jieces here i is M. Mérimée’s Discours de 
ception at the Academy, where he had been chosen to succeed 
Charles Nodier. It not unfrequently happens that contrast 
rather than harmony characterizes the elections to vacancies. 
occurring at the is Mazarin; and in the instance of 
M. Mérimée this -was certainly the case. The author of Le 
dernier banquet des Girondins too frequently allowed fancy to 
encroach upon the domains of historic truth, whilst his successor 
at the Institute gave, on the co: , to fiction the appearance 
of sober reality. Both Charles Nodier and Mérimée are open to the 
accusation of having too much frittered away their talent ; and it is 
a pity that their literary fame should rest upon a number of small 

roductions instead of being derived from some important and 

t-rate work. 

We have once more to speak of M. Jules Claretie. His Médaillons 
et portraits* form a complete gallery of modern French painters 
and sculptors. Not only does he devote separate chapters to the 
principal amongst them; he also studies them together as they 
appear in the Paris Exhibitions of 1865, 1867, and 1872; and, by 
way of preface to this second edition of his volume, he gives a brief 
sketch of the history of French art during the year 1873-74. 
M. Claretie’s work will be found full of particulars interesting to 
biographers, and in this respect it can be classed in the same 
category with M. Figuier’s Année scientifique; but he does more, as 
he is not afraid of theorizing, and of pointing out the direction in 
which art, as he thinks, ought to move. iginality is what he 
recommends above all, ey denounces equally the copyists of 
Overbeck’s mysticism and the imitators of the Italian style. 

During the month of April last M. Jules Favre was invited to 
give a series of lectures before a Belgian audience; he has 
now collected them in a small volume+,to which is added a 
preface on liberal institutions general ally, and, in particular, on the 
political state of Belgium itself. ithout following M. Favre 
through the details of this introductory chapter, we may perhaps 
draw attention to the contrast he so forcibly brings out between 
the present attitude of two nations which almost simultaneously 
made a revolution for the purpose of founding a constitutional 
monarchy. It is no use attempting to deny that France was 
much hampered in her efforts ‘by administrative habits which 
were the work of centuries, and which it was impossible to throw 
off completely at a few months’ notice ; but, at the same time, the 
character of Louis Philippe accounts to a considerable degree for 
the catastrophe of 1848 and its deplorable consequences, whilst the 
practical common sense, the frankness, and honesty of Leopold I. 
enabled the Belgians to bring their political und ing to a pros- 
perous issue. M. Jules Favre has clearly illustrated this in his 
preface. The lectures themselves are partly biographical, partly 
philosophical ; the former group comprises an éloge of Washington 
and one of Joan of Arc ; the latter, an essay on international duties, 
and a disquisition on the position of women in democratic societies. 

Like so many other politicians, M. Paul Thureau-Dangin is irre- 
sistibly led to study the present by the light of the past, and to 
search the early annals of the French Revolution for circumstances 
and situations analogous to those amidst which we are now mov- 
ing.t This is a temptation which one-can easily understand ; but 
it is sometimes dangerous to yield to it, and, with every desire to 
be impartial, the historian is often found drawing artificial com- 
parisons, and giving a construction to facts which they hardly 
justify. M. Thureau-Dangin describes in his first essay the situa- 
tion of France between the catastrophe of Robespierre and the 
coup d'état of Brumaire, and he finds there the exact counterpart 
of the crisis through which his country is now passing. ‘The 
Republic of 1874, like its predecessor, is, he contends, merely an 
official label applied to the dictatorship of .a party—an arbitrary 
régime which events might have justified, but which has now 
neither excuse nor raison d’étre ; it must disappear, and the problem 
is, what system shall take its place? But if, as he considers, the 
excesses of the Radicals have disgusted the country with the Re- 
public, the obstinacy of the Extreme Right has not been less 

werful in striking a fatal blow at the Royalist party. M. 

‘hureau-Dangin proves this by giving a brief account of the ad- 
ministrations of de Serre, de Villale, and Martignac, from 
1818 to 1829, and he shows that whereas the Monarchical ultras 
were as dangerous as- their colleagues at the other extremity of 
the House, the genuine members of the Right re ted not 
only the principles of legitimacy and hereditary right, but the 
traditions best capable of counteracting the vices of democracy. 
The third essay in this volume is intended to illustrate the danger 
of placing the seat of government in Paris, and of leaving the 
— and legislative authorities under the ever-jealous eye of 

mob. 

The second volume of M. Louis Blanc’s work is devoted to 
political questions, and consists of articles published in the news- 
papers between 1839 and 1874.§ The first seems to us the most 
remarkable, it contains the programme of Socialism 
written at a time when the theories which during the last forty 
years have brought France several times to the brink of destruc- 


* Peintres et sculpteurs contemporains. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: 
Charpentier. 
= el Quatre conférences faites en Belgique. Par M. Jules Favre. Paris: 
Royalistes et républicains. Essais. Par M. Paul Thureau-Dangin. Paris: 
§ Questions Paujour@hui et de demain. Par Louis Blanc. 2° série. 
Paris: Dentu. 


indeed to be realized, but kept 
wie. M. Louis 

of political 
scarcely 


tion were only dreams, seeking 

Blanc has lived long enough to see his - princi 
economy carried out to an extent which he hi 
anticipated. 

M. Gaston Boissier’s learned treatise on the Religion of the 
Romans* is a production which deserves e fuller notice than 
we can attempt to give it here. If we pass from the study of 
Cicero’s correspondence to that of Marcus Aurelins, we cannot 
fail to be nek te the contrast presented to us. Jn the of 
two centuries a thorough change seems to have taken : in 
the view which society took of religious ects, and Rome 
has shaken off unbelief to become religious by the t 
of all metamorphoses. The question naturally arises, What 
events brought about this transformation, and under what 
influences were the several schools of leavened. 
by the spirit of religious faith? M. Boissier’s aim is to supply 
the answer to this question. His design has been to sk 
the “revival,” if we may use the expression, which took i 
in Roman society between the Augustan age and that of the 
Antonines, independently of the action of Christianity. He begins 
by a review of the origin of Roman polytheism, and describes 
its gradual decay through its alliance with Hellenism, combined 
with the indifference or hostility of the multitude and the attacks 
of the poets. When Augustus took the reins of government 
scepticism was prevalent in Italy, and he felt the ity of 
strengthening his authority by the assistance .of religion. In 
detailing the efforts made to bring about this result, M. Boissier 
devotes two long chapters to Virgil, and to a.criticism of the Aineid 
viewed asa religious poem; he explains how the Mantuan bard 
came to be regarded almost in the light of a herald of Christianity, 
and he sees in his epic the faithful expression of all that purified 
heathenism could supply as.an anticipation of the Gospel. ‘Seneca 
and the various metaphysical schools occupy an important place 
in the second book, which treats of religion during the epoch 
immediately following the reign of Angustus; whilst the 
third and concluding one is taken up with a —— of the 
state of society viewed under its different aspects. Boissier’s 
conclusion is that Christianity found the heathen world thoroughly 

for its reception, not merely because it was weighed down 

y corruptions of the worst kind, but also because the teaching of 
the philosophers and the aspirations of all thoughtful minds 
already to a considerable extent indicated the principal lines in 
the work of regeneration. 

M. Gréard’s volume on Plutarch ¢ refers to the same period 
as M. Boissier’s work, and relates the efforts of one of the wisest 
amongst heathen philosophers to solve the problems of man’s 
destiny in this world. That these efforts are too often inadequate 
and superficial is the fault not so much of Plutarch himself as of the 
system in the midst of which he was brought up. ee 
not tear off the veil from the eyes of men, and even doctrines 
of Plato, which the moralist of Cheronza loved so much, failed to 
clear away the principal difficulties in the enigma of life. M. 
Gréard himself acknowledges that Plutarch “was in spirit and im 
heart a heathen, and that no moralist of the same epoch was by 
the character of his teaching so far off from the ethics of Chris- 
tianity.” His merit consists principally in the practical wisdom 
of his precepts, and in the charm of his style. No one ever 
made a more agreable use of an extensive course of reading; no 
moralist ever turned to better account the treasures of wisdom 
and of thought contained in the classical works of Greek philoso- 
phers and poets. M. Gréard’s essay has reached a second edition, 
and it hes been so completely recast that it may be considered 
almost as a new work. 

Marc-Antonio Barbaro is unquestionably one of the best Italian 

resentatives of the Renaissance period. As a diplomatist he 
took an important in the political history of the sixteenth 
century. After the battle of Lepanto he wasempleyed te negotiate 
the conditions of peace, and he discharged the arduous duties of 
Ambassador for the Republic of Venice at the Court of France ‘and 
at that of Pope Sixtus VY. Asa man of li tastes he likewise 
attracted the notice ofthe Venetian Government, for ‘he was three 
times instructed to reform the University of Padua. Finally, his 
artistic sympathies were no less decided; the architect Palladio 
and the painter Paolo Cagliari found in him en enthusiastic patron, 
and he even pines under Vittoria. Thus 
mixed with all the events of a and exciting epoch, 
forth as the most complete embodiment 
Italian ifico, and fortunately the Venice archives abound in 
materials for a history of his life. M. Charles Yriarte has made 
admirable use of these documents, and the handsome volume t 
before us will be found to illustrate the his not only 
of Italy, but of France three centuries ago; for 1t contains a 
ial chapter on the causes which induced Henry III. to give up 
the crown of Poland, on his way from which an he visited the 
Venetian Republic and was splendidly entertained by the Senate 
and the Doge. A portrait and a facsimile complete this mono- 
graph, which forms a valuable companion to M, Armand Baschet’s 
works, La diplomatie vénitienne and Les archives de Venise. 
Madame d’Aulnoy, known chiefly as the author of amusing tales 


* La religion romame d@ Auguste aux Antonins. Par Gaston Boissier. 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

+ Dela morale de Plutarque. Par Octave Gréard. 2° édition. Paris 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

t La vie Pun patricien de Venise-au eeiziéme-siecle. Par Charles Yriarte. 
Paris: Plon. 
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for children, also wrote a narrative of her journey to Madrid*, 
and this work had long ago fallen into disrepute on account of the 
writer's literary chatacter. It was assumed that a person 
habitually living in an atmosphere of fiction could not be trusted 
when she sat down to give the —_ the journal of her travels, 

; describing as she did a country like Spain, extremely 
difficult of access towards the end of the seventeenth century, and 
descriptions of which had to be taken on trust. It must be 
c that Mme. d’Aulnoy seemed to have done her best to 
justify the suspicions of her critics; with the view, no doubt, of 
enlivening the details of her travels, she mixed up with them 
episodes of the most romantic character, evidently the products of 
a fertile imagination, and thus thought that she had combined the 
amusement afforded by Gil Blas or Don Quirote with the solid 
advantages of a genuine impression de voyage. In short, her volume 
‘was too much leavened with fiction to please the sober-minded, 
and too realistic to interest the lovers of romance. Besides, her 
contemporaries had not the sources of information which we now 
possess in the way of mémoires, &c., by which to check the lady’s 
narrative. Mme. Carey, who has undertaken to publish the 
present edition of the work, has carefully availed herself of all the 
aids she could discover, and the result is very favourable to the 
fair voy . Leave aside the romantic episodes which are 
easily distinguishable from the rest, and you have before you, not 
indeed a statement of Spanish politics at the time of the War of 
Succession, but an amusing, chatty, picturesque sketch of the 
Court and city of Madrid. 

The political and physical description of the Slavonic races} 
contained in the li volume before us is intended to be not 
merely a contribution to phical science, but also the piece 
justificative of a theory. In a long preface the anonymous author 
declaims against the stupidity of his countrymen who waste 

ious time in endless discussions on Communism and Federalism, 
instead of preparing themselves to ward off further attacks by 
Prussia. In order to counterbalance the influence of Germany, 
France, says our author, should unite itself closely with the Slavonic 
races; another revolution, he thinks, is at hand, another convulsion, 
which will break out this time between those races and the various 
nations belonging to the Teutonic family; the whole of Europe 
must necessarily be drawn into the conflict, and France can have 
no desire but an alliance with the natural enemies of Germany. 
Whether the reader accepts this view or not, he will find in the 
volume a number of interesting particulars, spoiled, however, by a 
pretentious and bombastic style. 

It was Boileau who said “un sonnet sans défaut vaut 
seul un long poéme,” and Godeau, “the dwarf of La Prin- 
cesse Julie,” Be gore his firm conviction that there was 
not a single sonnet in the French language. This is no 
doubt going a little too far; but, if we may judge from the sumptu- 
ously got-up collection just published by M. Lemerre, we may safely 
say that contemporary sonnet-writers ought either to hold their 

or to attempt some style of composition in which ape oe 
is less generally the prevailing rule. The further we go bac 
chronologically in this volume the better the pieces are, and the 
famous poems which set the Jobelins and the Eranists by the ears 
ten centuries now — in company with a number of 
really neat and elegant little sketches. e book is introduced by 
a history of sonnet-writing, giving ‘us the craft and mystery of a 
of composition in which we may without exaggeration say, 

‘ultt vocatt, pauct electi.t 

M. Ernest Naville has contributed to the June number of the 
Bibliotheque wniverselle a very able review of Auguste Comte. It 
is a calm, dispassionate critique of Positivism, illustrated with 
biographical details and notices of the leading philosophers of that 
school. The same number of the Genevese periodical gives us 
the sequel of M. Lehr’s remarkable essay on woman’s rights, and 
the imaginative part is well represented by two tales.§ 

As for French fiction, properly so called, it is neither better nor 
worse this month than ak. . Jules Claretie writes a kind of 
historical novel on the epoch of the Directory, and his animated 
pictures of society at that period are, strange to say, compara- 
tively unobjectionable.|| The Muscadins or incroyables, with their 
scrofulous-cravats (such was their actual name), their topboots and 
their powdered hair, occupy the foreground, whilst from the midst 
of a motley assemblage of personages stand forth Augereau, 
Barras, Mme. Tallien, Bonaparte, and that famous Mme. 
sam whose peculiarities are just now the theme of all the organ- 

TS. 
xy Louis Enault had not accustomed us to sketches of the 
demi-monde, and his novel La vie a deux J is, we trust, an excep- 
tion which he will not repeat. It is true that the dramatic inci- 
dents crowded ther in the two novelettes before us are 
ostensibly designed as a lesson, and the author would repudiate 
the idea of aj ing in any other character than that of a stern 
moralist ; still the effect is disagreeable, and most readers, we fear, 
will be attracted to the book for the description it gives of un- 
lawful passion rather than for the moral professedly appended to it. 


* La cour et la ville de Madrid vers la fin du 17° siecle. Relation du voyage 
@ Espagne. Par lacomtesse d’Aulnoy. Paris, Plon. 


+ Le pays Tougo-Slave, son état physique et politique. Paris: Germer- 
Baillie” 


t Le livre des sonnets. Paris: Lemerre. 
§ Bibliothéque universelle et revue suisse. Juin. Lausanne: Bridel. 
|| Les Muscadins. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Dentu. 
Par Louis Enault. Paris and London: L. Hachette 


As for M. Barbey d’Aurevilly’s celebrated Une vieille maitresse *, 
why it should ever have been dug out of the obscurity into which 
it had sunk, and deemed worthy of being reprinted in Elzevirian 
characters on splendid paper, is more than we can guess. 


* Une vieille mattresse. Par J. Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris: Lemerre. 
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ALEXANDRA PARK HORSE SHOW. 
. Tuesday next, July 7, price 2s. 6d. 
Wednesday next, July 8, price ls. 
Thursday next, July 9, price Is. 
Friday next, July 10, price 1s. 
THOROUGHBREDS. 
HUNTERS, three years old. 
HUNTERS, four years old. 
HUNTERS, five years old, up to 12 stone. 
HUNTERS, five years old, up to 14 stone. 
AGRICULTURAL HORSES, 
CARRIAGE HORSES. 
HACKS and ROADSTERS. 
PONIES. 
MULES. 
Jumping daily. 
Trains constantly from King's Cross and all Metropolitan Stations. 
The Company's Mili Band will pertorm daily under the direction of Mr. R. WHEATLEY. 
N.B.—The New Guinea Season Ticket will admit to the Horse Show. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Conductor, Mr. W. G. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The EIGHTY-SECOND EXHIBITION will CLOSE on Saturday, July 25, 5 Pall 
Mall East. From Nine till Seven.—Admittance, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP. Secretary. 


DORES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM,” with “The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Night of the Crucifixion,”’ 
“Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Francesca Rimini,” “Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


- (THE SHADOW of DEATH.’—Painted by Mr. Hotman 


Honyt in Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and Nazareth (begun in 1868, completed end of 1872). 
NOW ON MC aad at 39B Old Bond Street. The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six. 
tt 8. 


LIJAH WALTON’S PAINTINGS, EASTERN, ALPINE, 

WELSH, &c.—_EXHIBITION, including Mr. WALTON'S work during 1873 and 1874, 

now OPEN at Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. Ten to Six. Admission, with Catal 1s’ 

UNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 

KAULBACH, PILory, SCHORN, CONRADER, OTTO, &c. Admission, ls.48 Great 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 

Is AULBACHSS celebrated GREAT PICTURES, Peter Arbues, 


Inquisitor of Saragossa, and James V. of Scotland opening the Parliament in Edin- 
Open. Admission Is. MUNICH GALLERY, 43 Great 


burgh, &c. Open daily from Ten till Six. 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street. 
WORKS of OWEN JONES.—An EXHIBITION of these 
hc WORKS now iy = at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Entrance, North 
OTICE.—The ROLL CALL.—Messrs. J. DICKINSON & 

to announce that Her Majesty the QUEEN has graciously acce sted the dedica- 


CO. beg 
ti f the Engraving of this Picture. uses and forms of subscription can be had on 
ivalieation. Due notice will be given of the EXHIBITION of the ORIGINAL PAINTING 
in don and leading Provincial Towns. 


__31 Ely Place, E.C. 


READING ALOUD.—Miss EMILY FAITHFULL continues 
her PRIVATE LESSONS and CLASSES for Home Reading, Public Speak: 
Pronunciation, English Composition, &c. &c. RESIDENT PUPILS received for boy 
six or eight weeks. LECTU on ELOCUTION, English Literature, Poetry, and Art, 
iven by arrangement at Li ply to SECRETARY, 50 Norfolk Square, 
fiyde Park, London. 
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CUSINS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—LAST CONCERT, Monday, July 13, at Eight 
o’clock.—Concerto in G, for Pianoforte, Beethoven; Symphony in A, Beethoven. Overtures, i 
“ The Isles of Fingal,” Mendelssohn ; * William Tell,’ Rossini ; Jubilee, Weber. Pianoforte, 
M. Saint-Saens. Vocalists, Mile. Titiens and Mr. Santley.—Stalls, Area, or Balcony, 10s. 6d.; 
i Balcony, Reserved, 7s.; Unreserved, 5s.; Area or Gallery, 2s. 6d. Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
\ | & Co.,84 New Bond Street, W.; usual Agents ; and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 
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